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WHEN we sailed from Scotland 
in November 1940 I am quite 
certain that no one on board had 
any idea we would finish up on 
the Perim Patrol. Perhaps it is 
just as well that the shocks held 
by the future are mercifully hidden 
from us, for indeed our present 
job looked quite bad enough in 
all conscience. With a parting 
rattle of gun-fire at a raiding 
Heinkel we steamed out into a 
proper North Sea gale and made 
our way up the unlighted east 
coast with great discomfort and 
caution. Missing the Pentland 
Skerries with a little luck (we 
had seen the foaming surf right 
ahead in the moonlight), we passed 
into a North Atlantic gale which 
was to blow for fourteen days. 
The terrific motion and bitter 
cold of these northern latitudes, 
the vast grey seas south of Iceland 
and Greenland, could only fill us 
with gratefulnmess when, in mid- 
Atlantic, we turned our bows south. 
Still plunging and rolling, in a 
manner I have never encountered 
previously, we slowly made our 
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way to warmer climes, discarding 
as we went the heavy sea clothes 
in which we had been wrapped. 

Our job was to search out and 
destroy surface raiders preying on 
our overseas traffic, and I was 
thankful in this period, when the 
ship was quite unfightable owing 
to the heavy seas, that no enemy 
craft were sighted. 

But the time soon came when 
all aboard were praying to sight 
something: land, a ship, or even 
a sea-bird; till on the nineteenth 
day we sighted all three. For 
five days we searched the Azores 
for something we could destroy, 
but could not even raise an Italian 
submarine, and the few craft we 
saw were British. Another ten 
days of seas empty, except for 
flying fish and the ubiquitous 
fulmar, and we reached the blurred 
coast of Sierra Leone, which we 
had smelt for the last two days. 

While we were filling up with 
fuel there the Von Scheer was 
reported somewhere on the 
Equator, and we hurried out of 
harbour in a perhaps foolhardy 
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attempt to intercept her. She 
was much faster and had an over- 
whelming armament, and although 
we realised we could not last 
against her more than a few 
minutes, we hoped to be able to 
slow her down sufficiently to 
enable our other ships to catch 
her. Luckily for us, perhaps, 
she moved on, and for ten days, 
including Christmas Day, we 
hunted for U-boats without result. 
One incident came to cheer 
us all, and that was when the 
Paymaster threw the pay over- 
board; an entirely new method 
of getting rid of public money. 
I was up in the chart-house 
plotting the reported position of 
a U-boat when the Pay arrived 
breathless and white. At last 
he managed to gasp, “I’ve lost 
the fortnightly pay over the side, 
sir!” “What?” I roared at 
him as he pointed shakily over 
the port side. ‘“ Hard-a-port! A 
hand aloft! Call away the port 
lifeboat !”” I continued to bellow 
as I scrambled up on the bridge. 
As we turned he told me of his 
mishap in detail. Walking along 
the upper deck from his cabin to 
descend the ladder to his office, 
he held the papers in his right 
hand and the pay (some hundreds 
of pounds in notes and silver) 
in a sack in his left hand. Slipping 
in some water he came down hard 
on his left elbow on the gun’le, 
with the result that the sack went 
floating over the side. Those 
near him were convulsed with 
laughter, except for one more 
clever than the rest, who threw 
@ wooden calabash overboard to 
mark the spot. The lifeboat 
searched in vain for any trace; 
for the weight of the silver must 
have taken it quickly to the bottom 
or into the maw of a shark. 
Complete with fuel again we 
stood over to the South American 
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coast, crossing the Equator for 
the third time, and for another 
twenty-four days saw no land, 
But with us all this time we did 
have birds. Herbert the Heron 
was our first passenger, and he 
came aboard in a distressed con- 
dition about eight hundred miles 
from land to stay with us for 
twelve hundred miles till he passed 
away from a surfeit of sardines 
and herring and tomato sauce, 
His place was taken by a young 
horned owl, which left us after a 
short rest, and then, for the next 
two thousand miles, by Albert the 
Albatross. This gigantic bird, with 
his unwinking yellow eyes and his 
sinister-looking beak, kept with us 
from somewhere south of St Helena 
to the Cape, as we followed the 
Trades, and in all that way I 
never saw him use more than four 
beats of his wings at any time. 
The mollyhawks, the kittiwakes, 
the fulmars, and the terns, with 
all the gulls that came out to 
greet us, were all made to look 
the veriest amateurs in the art of 
gliding by this solitary bird. 

In our few days spent at the 
Cape we discovered South African 
hospitality in a land flowing with 
milk and honey, where a house 
or @ car would be put at one’s 
disposal on the briefest acquaint- 
ance. The Cape in war-time we 
found a strange enough place, 
where the war is far away and 
black-outs do not exist. 

Passing to the south of False 
Bay we encountered many thou- 
sands of dead gannets, most of 
them with torn breasts or wings, 
but no one on board could think 
of any good reason to account 
for it. Here we saw our first 


penguin, and realised we were 
not so far off the summer ice, 
although penguins’ eggs in Cape- 
town are about the same price as 
our war-time eggs at home, 
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Soon we were bucking the heavy 
swell of the Agulhas and its strong 
current, sailing through grey seas 
under weeping skies as lonely as 
the Flying Dutchman. The four- 
teen days before we sighted land 
seemed all the longer after our 
brief spell of civilisation at the 
Cape, and our glimpse after all 
was only the volcanic peaks of 
Réunion, mantled in low mist. 

At last, things appeared to be 
growing interesting; one after 
the other we intercepted distress 
signals from ships attacked by a 
raiding cruiser, leaving us little 
doubt it was our old friend the 
Scheer. The plot of the sinkings 
with the speed of her advance 
told me that we should meet her, 
if she continued her course, in the 
vicinity of the Agalega Islands. 
We could hear her quite close 
jamming signals of distress, and 
accordingly prepared for battle, 
knowing pretty well it might be 
our first and last. 

I determined to close the Agalega 
Islands for two reasons: firstly, to 
search them for any possible 
German supply ships ; and secondly, 
to ensure that in the event of 
our meeting the raider, some of 
my crew at least would have a 
chance of reaching shore. 

The presence of pairs of beautiful 
frigate-birds told me I was nearing 
land, and suddenly over the horizon 
appeared trees showing the palest 
green fringe above the blue waters. 

Masts! Masts! High over the 
palms we could see tall masts 
towering straightly over the wind- 
blown greenery. 

There was a whole fleet here ! 

“In among them, quick,” I 
thought, ‘‘ before the Scheer arrives, 
and smash them up.” 

We peered through our binocu- 
lars at these masts. They were 
too tall: they must be wireless 
masts! Could the Germans have 
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erected a wireless station in these 
lonely islands ? Why not? Going 
full out we raised the islands, the 
bright green of the trees, the long 
golden beaches, and the whitely 
gleaming surf along the coral reefs. 

It was only now that we could 
recognise our masts. They were 
tall casuarina trees standing high 
above the coconut trees. But 
wait a minute, there was a ship: 
an oiler! We were happy again. 

Alas! She was a wreck ! 

We scanned anew the magnifi- 
cent horizon for the ugly upper 
works of the raider, but there 
was no sign, and there was to 
be no sign. Our enthusiasm died 
hardly. 

The Agalega Islands drew astern, 
faded at length to a fantastic 
mirage of floating palm trees, and 
were gone ; and the air seemed the 
fresher for their going. 

Sadly we laid our course across 
the Indian Ocean for distant 
Sumatra, realising that the pro- 
verbial needle in the haystack 
could be no harder to find than 
an enemy raider in these wide 
seas. From reports, it seemed that 
there must be two or three dis- 
guised raiders working in these 
waters, and we heard with envy 
of the sinking of the Ramb I. by 
the Australian cruiser Leander. 
Still, there was always tomorrow ; 
our chance would come. 

Eight empty days later we 
heard with mixed feelings from 
the Admiralty: ‘‘ Cease present 
operations and make for Colombo 
forthwith, placing yourself under 
the orders of C.-in-C., East Indies.” 

Now that we could no longer 
wander round the oceans un- 
hampered by co-operation with 
other units and, above all, free 
from interference by wireless from 
anyone except the Admiralty, we 
did feel a distinct loss; but we 
hoped for the best and wondered 








what kind of job would be found 
for us. 

At Colombo we refuelled and 
made good several engine defects, 
and were off again. Aden for 
orders! But now we knew the 
Perim Patrol was drawing near. 
It was the beginning of March, 
and when we arrived in Aden we 
had been at sea one hundred and 
five days. 

We had had no mail for four 
months, and at Aden we dis- 
covered no prospect of one for 
months to come, so after a stay 
of only six hours we sailed for 
Perim and a Red Sea patrol, with 
& somewhat jaundiced outlook. 

If you look at a map of the 
Red Sea you will see the import- 
ance of the Perim Patrol. It 
had existed in a quiet way all 
the war, chiefly to prevent the 
exit of Italian submarines and 
raiders and the income of supplies, 
but now that the Italians were 
being badly hammered in Eritrea 
and Abyssinia the mass of mer- 
chant shipping and warships could 
be expected to try and bolt at 
any time. There were indeed 
some forty merchant vessels, both 
German and Italian, about seven 
destroyers, four submarines, and 
many smaller warcraft bottled 
up in Assab and Massawa, and 
now it was the job of the Perim 
Patrol to see that they remained 
in the Red Sea until they were 
destroyed or captured. 

We had heard tales at Aden 
during our brief stay of some of 
these attempted break-outs and 
other actions. 

On one occasion an Italian 
submarine had been hunted for 
two days, finally surfacing to try 
and escape on the surface at its 
full eighteen knots. At one time 
he had no less than five ships 
firing at him, but he did not give 
up till one got within two thousand 
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yards, and at this point-blank 
range he could only surrender. 

The captain, a brave man, 
when offered a drink and a bath 
by his captors, drew himself up 
to his full five feet and said bitterly, 
“You sink my brand-new sub- 
marine and then offer me a hot 
bath! Basta!” 

Undoubtedly one of the best 
efforts in the Red Sea was achieved 
by H.M.S. Kimberley. A convoy 
was proceeding up the Red Sea 
escorted by a cruiser and two 
destroyers, and of the latter the 
Kimberley had been dropped astern. 
for some purpose. She was just 
rejoining when two powerful Italian 
destroyers attacked the convoy, 
only to be quickly driven off by 
the cruiser. The captain of the 
Kimberley turned at full speed 
to make for the nearest channel 
to Massawa in an attempt to cut 
off these destroyers which, he 
estimated, would use it on their 
return. At dawn next day he 
encountered one, the Francesco 
Nullo, drove her ashore, and 
blew her up with a torpedo. | While 
the action was being fought three 
shore guns joined in, and one 
scored a hit in the Kimberley’s 
engine-room, slowing her down, 
Till they could clear the engine- 
room of steam and shut off the 
broken pipes she was at the 
mercy of the shore battery. Noth- 
ing daunted, the after-guns, in 
independent control, knocked out 
two of the shore guns and were 
starting on the third when the ship 
withdrew. 

Of course, excitements like that 
were not common; usually it had 
been just the ordinary uneventful 
patrol. Enemy ships had escaped 
in bad weather or dark nights; in 
fact, the Hritrea and the Ramb II. 
had reached Japan, but nearly all 
the others were intercepted later. 

Such was the position when we 
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sighted Perim Island to carry out 
our first patrol in these waters; 
and all sorts and conditions of 
warcraft were called in for this 
work. The senior officer of the 
patrol changed according to the 
ships used, and these were con- 
stantly changing. Indeed on my 
first patrol I found myself with 
two armed merchant cruisers, an 
Australian sloop, and an Indian 
Navy auxiliary ship. Besides this, 
there was a small force of armed 
dhows under a Lieut.-Commander 
R.N., whose function it was to 
report anything attempting to pass 
close inshore. They were armed 
with six-pounders and rifles and 
manned by Somalis, and were, of 
course, under sail. 

The daylight patrol was simple 
enough, for one could see clearly 
right across the Straits, but at 
night the look-outs had to be 
extremely vigilant to prevent small 
ships from slipping through. To 
add to our troubles, escorted 
convoys sometimes came past at 
night, and we had to be active 
to avoid collision in these narrow 
waters and at the same time to 
see that escaping ships did not tail 
on to the end of a convoy. 

On 16th March Berbera was 
recaptured, and some of the patrol 
ships were withdrawn to assist 
in consolidating the position there. 
Incidentally the Army made the 
signal, “The British flag again 
flies over Berbera,” which amused 
us afterwards when we heard that 
in all their preparations they had 
forgotten a Union Jack and had 
to borrow one from the Somalis ! 

On the night of Sunday, 23rd 
March, we caught our first escapee. 
We were patrolling the Straits 
with one dhow close in to the 
French coast, when the dhow and 
one of the sloops simultaneously 
sighted a large merchant ship and 
challenged. The ship, the German 
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8000-ton vessel Oder, at once 
made for the shore, the crew 
abandoning ship before she blew 
up with a terrific explosion, just 
as the dhow opened on her with 
her tiny cannon. Most of the 
crew escaped into French Somali- 
land, but the dhow managed to 
bag fifteen prisoners. 

The next day I searched the 
dhow route between Assab and 
Mocha without sighting anything 
at all except some Yemen dhows 
in their own waters. That night 
we sighted a black smudge of a 
ship trying to pass us. I thought 
she might be an unescorted Greek, 
which I expected; however, the 
ship would not answer signals, so 
I put two rounds over her, but 
without effect. 

** Fire to hit,”’ I ordered at once ; 
for the ship might escape in the 
darkness. 

Wham! I heard the shell (a 
time fuse) hit and scream off into 
the night. Immediately from the 
ship came a bellowing on her siren, 
and at last she stopped. It was 
the Greek. 

During daylight on our days 
off duty we anchored in Perim 
harbour—a very doubtful pleasure. 
The island is a mass of rocks and 
lava rubble without any visible 
form of vegetable life. It is 
inhabited solely by some R.A.F. 
signallers, native police, a few 
Somalis, and all the flies in the 
world. True, the sandy bays 
look inviting, but the harbour is 
alive with sharks. A constant 
strong wind keeps the atmosphere 
full of sand and renders the 
anchorage precarious. The sand, 
particularly on the western side 
of the Straits, would rise several 
hundred feet, completely blotting 
out the scenery for miles. 

When in harbour together, Ryan 
(the 8.0. Dhows) invariably came 
to call, bringing with him his 
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piratical crews of French Somalis 
on scrounging expeditions. He was 
over six feet and bearded, and 
added to his height by wearing 
a battered helmet or a scarlet 
turban. It was a grand sight to 
see him standing, legs well spread, 
in the stern of his highly coloured 
dhow as he sailed her alongside ; 
but it was even better to hear him. 
For he swore scandalous sea oaths 
in a mighty voice, using English, 
bad French, Somali, and Hindu- 
stani, which, I am sure, were 
equally unintelligible to his men. 
An odd job for a Lieut.-Com- 
mander, R.N., but he was the right 
man for the job. 

On one visit these Somalis 
asked for sugar, tea, and clothing, 
stating surprisingly that they were 
willing to pay for them. We 
supplied their first two wants, 
and then found that the men 
who had money were unwilling 
to pay for those who had not, so 
Ryan harangued them loudly and 
lent them the necessary cash. I 
offered some unwanted ‘ woollies’ 
to his men, and was again surprised 
when they selected balaclavas, 
which they immediately put on. 
Balaclavas in the Red Sea. Whew ! 

The patrol went on, and the 
keen eyes of the R.A.F. in their 
scouting Blenheims invariably gave 
us notice of any movements of 
shipping from either Assab or 
Massawa. When a report came in, 
the destroyer which happened to 
be on the patrol at the time would 
race up the coast at full speed, 
and the ship, on being sighted, 
would scuttle herself at once. 
The enemy shipping, most of which 
was at Massawa, had to slip down 
the coast as far as Assab to enable 
it to make the short dash for the 
Straits during dark hours. But 
most of those attempting it were 
caught before they reached Assab. 

Both these ports were quite 
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safe from bombardments ; for both 
are protected by many miles of 
islands and shoals, which then 
harboured guns, mines, E-boats, 
and submarines. It seems incred- 
ible that the Italians did not make 
more use of these ideal bases for 
small ships to attack and harass 
our convoys to a much greater 
extent than they did. No convoy 
should have been able to pass them 
in any comfort. 

Farther up the Red Sea was 
Force G., a small British force 
composed of some old cruisers, a 
few destroyers, and escort sloops. 
These undertook the escorting 
of up-and-down convoys through 
their respective areas, and were 
at the same time available as a 
small striking force in the event 
of concerted action by enemy 
destroyers; and now with the 
chance of strong light enemy 
forces attempting a breakaway, 
more ships were withdrawn from 
the Perim Patrol to augment 
Force G. 

The Blenheims bombed, photo- 
graphed, and reported; little 
escaped them, although the weather 
was often far from good. 


The enemy ships in Assab and 
Massawa were stirring ; there were 
movements of ships into the outer 
harbours; into the roads. This 
was the last round, and we were 
determined to collect or destroy 
the lot. 

One dark night when we were 
cruising up and down between 
Perim Island and the western 
shore, a large south-bound convoy 
passed through about midnight, 
and no stragglers were reported. 

On the southern leg of my 
patrol I saw, silhouetted for an 
instant against the Perim Light, 
a@ dark hull on my port beam. I 
took it to be the R.I.N. ship 
whose patrol position that was, 
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but, looking again, the hull (I 
could see no masts or funnel; it 
was too dark) appeared to me to 
be too large and to be travelling 
too fast. I challenged at once, 
but there was no answer. Altering 
course to port, I went on to full 
speed to intercept her. As we 
drew together I saw that she was 
ahead of me. 

I must stop her somehow. I 
fired two rounds of pom-pom 
over her without result, and then 
another two. She paid no more 
attention to them than she had 
to my signals. There was no time 
to be lost now; I must cripple 
or sink her to prevent her escape. 
As she grew more indistinct I 
sent out an Enemy Report and 
swung my bow to starboard, 
enabling me to get No. 1 port gun 
to bear. 

The gunlayer could not see her 
in the blackness, and I dared not 
take my glasses off her lest I lost 
sight of the ship, so estimating 
the bearing, range, and deflection, 
I let drive. The orange flash of 
discharge threw a blinding curtain 
across my view ; for I stood right 
over the gun, and the ship seemed 
to disappear. Two minutes later 
I picked her up ahead and altered 
course to port, hoping to drive 
her into the Brothers (the seven 
islands just beyond the Straits). 
As I cursed the darkness, one of 
our destroyers swept past me at 
full speed and the barrage of 
star-shell she put up had the 
scene looking like Piccadilly Circus 
in peace-time. But nowhere in 
that stretch of lurid water could 
I see sign of the vessel. Then 
in the dull glow of a distant star- 
shell I saw a ship on my starboard 
quarter and turned to close her. 
She appeared to be stopped, and 
I wondered if we had hit her 
after all. As we closed she looked 
very similar to the Ramb class of 
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Italian raider, and the gunlayers' 
trigger fingers tightened in keen 
expectation. : The ship, however, 
replied to our challenge at once. 
It was the R.I.N. ship come over 
in support. 

That strange vessel did not 
get away, however; she must 
have reversed her course close 
in to the western shore, slipping 
past Dumeira Island and back to 
Assab, for an extra ship was 
reported there the next day. It 
had been too rough for the dhow 
patrol that night, otherwise she 
would have been sighted on her 
way back. 

Day followed day, and with the 
easing of the wind the blight of 
flies would appear afresh to drive 
us nearly mad as they settled on 
our bare arms and legs. Prickly 
heat was another curse we all 
had to suffer, and with the sharp 
rise in humidity it seemed impos- 
sible to find anywhere cool on 
board. Down below, the stokers, 
feeding the furnaces with inferior 
coal, were exhausted in the effort 
of maintaining steam, many of 
them collapsing. At night the 
enforced black-out shut down the 
ventilation to a minimum, and 
the hot clammy atmosphere 
became worse than anything I 
had encountered even in sub- 
marines in the tropics. It was 
too hot to sleep, and one could 
only lie sopping and panting on 
one’s bunk. 

But with the fall of Keren the 
Italians had already started to 
burn the fuel and other stores at 
Assab and Massawa, and for days 
tall columns of black smoke were 
blown out over the Red Sea by the 
prevailing monsoon. 

Swordfish of the Naval Air Arm 
based on Port Soudan assisted 
them in the task of demolition, 
bombing E-boats, destroyers, and 
other small warcraft lying among 














the anchorages and islands off 
these two ports. 

The first few days of April 
saw the final destruction of all 
the remaining enemy destroyers 
in an attempt to cross the Red 
Sea and intern themselves in 
Saudi Arabia. On the Ist of 
April the Leone sank from some 
unknown cause, probably scuttling, 
and then the Naval Air Arm 
caught four destroyers in the 
open sea. Two were sunk out- 
right and two driven ashore on 
the Arabian coast badly damaged. 
Almost at once units of Force G. 
were on them with a hail of shell- 
fire, but no answering shot came 
back. They had been abandoned. 
Surely an inglorious finish to once 
proud fighting ships. 

Another, the Battisti, put to sea 
on the night of the 2nd, and dis- 
appeared ; again, probably scuttled. 

The two remaining vessels of 
this strong flotilla, the Orsini and 
the Acerbi, were unseaworthy as 
a result of aerial bombardment, 
and, stripped of their armament, 
lay useless in harbour. 

That there was still a little 
fight left in the Italian Navy 
was proved on the night of the 
7th of April, when one of our 
old cruisers was attacked by an 
E-boat just before midnight. She 
was off Kuba, practically on the 
front doorstep of Massawa, and 
perhaps asking too loudly for 
trouble. However, she returned to 
harbour successfully. 

With all the more serious fight- 
ing units of the Italian Red Sea 
fleet out of action, our destroyers 
could now be released for other 
fields of operation, and after com- 
pleting with fuel they vanished 
from our ken at high speed. 

Our remaining naval units (what 
a heterogeneous armada!) closed 
in on the two doomed ports. A 
cruiser, some escort sloops, small 
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armed merchant cruisers, ming. 
sweepers, boarding steamers, 
yachts, tugs, and dhows; this 
was the party left to finish off the 
job. And a very large job of 
work still remained; for all these 
channels were mined, both with 
moored and magnetic mines (an 
uncomfortable combination), odd 
E-boats and shore batteries were 
still to be located, and all these 
had to be cleared up before trans- 
port and stores could be supplied 
to the clamouring Army. 

I was ordered from the Perim 
Patrol to escort a submarine 
depot ship (an old friend of mine) 
to Kavet. She carried on board 
the Army Base Staff for Massawa, 
which had at last fallen, some 
personnel, and stores. Kavet we 
discovered, after searching the 
chart diligently, lay at the head 
of the north channel into Massawa, 
and in spite of strong tides we 
reached its position just before 
dusk on Friday, l1lth April. 
All we could make out ashore 
among the sand-dunes and thorn 
bushes were two ruined sheds 
and «a motor-lorry lying on the 
beach upside down. Certainly 
Kavet was no great city! We 
hauled offshore for the night 
as it was still too dangerous to 
lie at anchor in an open roadstead, 
cruising up and down to the 
north’rd till dawn. 

As we again approached Kavet 
we sighted a small flotilla coming 
down the coast from the north 
to join us. This was Red Sea 
Force G., among them the Sagitta, 
an armed yacht. 

It was strange seeing her again ; 
for she had flown the flag of 
Admiral ‘Minesweepers’ in the 
last war, and I had fought with 
her in a brush with German 
destroyers in 1916. From that 


war to this she had lain on the 
mud behind Camper Nicholson's 
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at Gosport, and indeed that is 
where I had seen her last at the 
outbreak of war. Truly an old 
warrior. 

The senior officer was faced 
with the task of sweeping the 
channels into Massawa, and at 
the moment had no craft available. 
He could, he knew, reach down 
the coast as far as Kuba, but the 
road from Kuba to Massawa was 
reported impassable owing to the 
rains. Strangely enough, we our- 
selves had seen no sign of rain at 
any time. 

Minesweepers were on their way 
north from Aden and the delay 
would not be long, but the 
senior officer began the sweep 
on his own. He detonated three 
mines in a few miles, and the last 
two carried away his last two 
floats, bringing the operation to a 
standstill until the arrival of the 
other sweepers. 

My ship returned meanwhile 
to Perim to continue the patrol 
there, but it seemed to me that 
the patrol was hardly worth 
while going on with; for now the 
Red Sea was the only safe piece 
of water in the whole world, 
and on the 12th the significant 
signal had been made: “ Convoys 
proceeding north may now be 
dispersed at Perim; all ships may 
proceed up and down the Red Sea 
unescorted.”’ 

This, im war-time, was the 
Freedom of the Seas with a 
vengeance ; yes, the Red Sea was 
a British lake. 

Back in Perim again I got hold 
of Ryan, the dhow captain, and 
we discussed the boredom of the 
patrol now that there were no 
more ships to escape. We came 
to the conclusion that the efforts 
to get to Massawa were too slow 
and planned a private attack on 
Assab, which was still in Italian 
hands. From intelligence we knew 
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that it must be weakly held; for 
even anti-aircraft fire had ceased 
and all the shipping had been 
destroyed days before. We agreed 
that I should tow in his two 
armed dhows filled with some 
fifty policemen we proposed to 
borrow from Perim, and that I 
would carry out the prelimimary 
bombardment. The more we 
looked at it the better we liked it. 
Unfortunately when I signalled 
the C.-in-C. Red Sea Fleet, “ Pro- 
pose towing two armed dhows into 
Assab tomorrow, Wednesday the 
16th,” I received the answer, 
“Not repeat not approved.” A 
pity. 

Instead I moved up the coast 
a little to examine the Italian 
outpost on Dumeria Island, but 
the place was deserted. The fort 
on the next headland looked 
tempting, but round it were several 
dwellings and I was afraid we 
might kill some women and chil- 
dren if I carried out a bombard- 
ment, so reluctantly we returned. 

We were the only ship on the 
patrol now, except for the dhows 
when the weather was suitable, 
and we had become merely a 
traffic policeman, diverting ships 
to various ports, checking and 
reporting the up and down traffic, 
and generally watching the Straits. 
It seemed to me that the job 
could easily be done by a smaiier 
ship. We had had all we wanted 
of the Red Sea and longed for a 
move to a new area of operations 
where we could expect some fight- 
ing. We grew envious when a 
vast convoy of seventeen trans- 
ports passed up the Straits on the 
way to Egypt and certain action. 
They were a brave sight as they 
steamed in perfect formation over 
the moonlit sea; all but one, 
which, even as we watched, had. 
stopped and quickly dropped 
astern. 

E2 








‘ I closed her to offer help, and 
found she carried fifteen hundred 
troops aboard. A crowded trans- 
port stopped in the open sea; 
@ sitting target! Well, the Red 
Sea was the only place where 
this could have happened with 
complete safety, but thinking the 
captain might be worried I made 
him a signal: ‘‘ For information. 
There are no enemy craft left 
afloat in the Red Sea. Italian 
bombers ran out of bombs weeks 
ago and have not been sighted 
for two months.” Through the 
night I kept close and with the 
dawn she still remained rolling 
gently, with her decks crowded 
with helmeted soldiers, and I saw 
that everywhere anti-aircraft guns’ 
crews were closed up. 

Before she proceeded again I 
noticed a number of the officers 
indulging in revolver practice and 
a party of men diligently trying 
to catch sharks. 

I must admit that I thought of 
towing this ship into Assab; for 
with fifteen hundred troops it 
would have been a walk-over, but 
I knew full well that I would 
never receive the necessary per- 
mission, and reluctantly watched 
them sail north. 

However, two incidents happened 
to finish off this spell of patrol 
when it was at its most boring 
point. 

It had blown up again, the wind 
coming fiercely out of the south- 
east, and quite a fair sea was 
running. I had intercepted two 
large steamers just before dusk, 
when I noticed a sail making out 
across the Straits from Perim. 
Through my glasses I could see 
Ryan of the Dhows in the steel 
lifeboat (ex-Oder) which he had 
rigged with a suit of sails.. It was 
no day to take out a lifeboat ; for 
they will not sail within points of 
the wind, and Ryan would have 
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a job to get back at all. I signalled 
to him to wait inshore and [| 
would close him when I had 
finished with the traffic, but he 
disappeared in the trough of the 
seas too often to read my signals, 
However, before I could reach 
him, he had stopped a ship and 
asked for a tow up to windward. 
It was quite dark now, and 
suddenly I sighted the flash of 
his Aldis lamp, and we read with 
difficulty: “Tow parted. Cannot 
make Perim. Can you tow me?” 

This was a nuisance; for I was 
leaving the Perim Patrol for Aden 
at dawn and wished to be well 
on my way by then; now I would 
have to tow the lifeboat well to 
the windward of the entrance to 
Perim, or else take them inside 
next morning in daylight. How- 
ever, I was not forced to make 
the decision; for no sooner had 
we got all hands on board than 
the tow again parted and the 
boat disappeared into the night. I 
did not waste time in the almost 
impossible task of finding the 
boat, and knew it would be miles 
up the Red Sea by daylight, if 
not ashore in Yemen. Actually it 
was picked up next day. 

Although Ryan had had a 
rough and extremely wet time, 
he insisted, late as it was, on 
showing some of his men round 
my ship. Round the guns they 
went, round the engine-room and 
stokeholds, and somehow they 
must have entered the bunkers; 
for Ryan arrived back as black 
as his Somalis and with a tearing 
thirst. 

The whole party were landed 
at dawn none the worse for their 
night at sea, and I was able to 
lay a course for Aden, for the relief 
patrol ship was in sight. 

A signal came through at this 
minute from the C.-in-C., Red Sea 
Force: ‘Proceed to Zeila and 
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pick up ten escaped prisoners. 
They will be looking out for you.” 

We were eager to rescue any 
poor devils who had been prisoners 
in this type of country, having 
heard tales of their treatment, 
and I was glad they were on the 
look-out, for it is a coast of few 
landmarks. 

Zeila is close to the border of 
French Somaliland and a night- 
mare of reefs and shoals, and I 
saw that I should have to rush to 
make it before dusk. 

We sighted a beacon on a vast 
flat rock, and it was the only 
object in sight as we turned in 
for the shore; no land showed 
up and no sign of a town. Here 
and there discoloured patches of 
water and low breaking surf 
warned me that we were sur- 
rounded by unseen dangers. I 
crept in to six fathoms some five 
miles off the coast and anchored. 
There was little water under my 
keel. 

The motor-boat was hoisted 
out and sent in with an armed 
party ; it would be touch and go 
whether they made the harbour 
safely in the dark, but they had 
an Aldis lamp with them, and we 
hoped for the best. 

We knew now who the escaped 
prisoners were; there were three 
R.A.F. officers, six R.A.F. sergeants, 
and one Greek. We arranged to 
turn the sergeants over to the 
P.O.’3 Mess. One officer could 
have my day cabin, and two of 
my officers turned out for the other 
two, while the sergeants could 
sleep in the sick bay. 

In two hours the boat was back 
with the whole party. They were 
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certainly glad to get on board; 
for they had walked fifty miles 
over the blazing desert during the 
previous night and morning, 
making only short stops and 
carrying but little water. They 
had forced-landed in French 
Somaliland, but owing to pressure 
put by the Italian Consul they 
had been treated as prisoners of 
war under extremely poor con- 
ditions. One machine had tried 
to get rid of its bomb load before 
landing, but one bomb had re- 
mained, and the landing gear 
would not godown. They managed 
a good landing under the circum- 
stances, but the bomb exploded, 
blowing the plane in half and set- 
ting it on fire. It seemed a miracle 
that the entire crew escaped with a 
few cuts, burns, and bruises. The 
Greek, it appeared, had organised 
and financed their escape, which had 
been well planned and executed. 

Their immediate troubles were 
soon drowned in iced beer, and a 
vast meal was awaiting them. 
Far into the night we listened to 
their experiences, while we on our 
part brought them up to date with 
the course of the war. 

With the first streaks of dawn 
light we threaded our way out of 
this maze of reefs and headed for 
Aden, where one of the pilots, a 
Canadian, had been based. Here 
they ‘were met by the Air Force 
and whisked away to a joyful 
reunion; but for us there was 
storing and another departure for 
the Perim Patrol. 

That patrol may go on till the 
war is won, but we fervently pray 
that we can make our escape from 
it at the earliest opportunity ! 
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CHEDI TAKES CHARGE. 


BY H. R. SANDILANDS. 


WHILE my experiences during a 
visit to an Indian city and at a 
subsequent language examination 
form the main subject of this 
narrative, something must first be 
told of Chedi Khan. For it was 
he who was not only the moving 
spirit in the first venture, but, as 
I have always believed, not un- 
connected with my success in the 
examination. It is necessary, too, 
that the circumstances surround- 
ing the birth of this remarkable 
individual should be known, if the 
theory I shall later put forward 
of his true origin is to be accepted 
as @ reasonable conjecture. 

At Shahjahanpur, in the United 
Provinces, there is a large colony 
of Rohillas, the powerful section 
of Mohammedan invaders of India 
of which the present rulers of 
Bhopal and Rampur are leading 
representatives. In this colony, 
some seventy years ago, two 
babies were born on the same day 
—the one as heir to a wealthy land- 
owner, the other as son to @ poor 
man. The children were named 
Mansub Hassan Khan and Chedi 
Khan respectively. The mother of 
the former having died in child- 
birth, the wife of the poor man was 
‘selected to nurse the motherless 
child. This chance event con- 
stituted Mansub and Chedi foster- 
brothers—a bond which was to be 
recognised by both throughout lives 
of which the paths were to lie far 
apart. Mansub inherited consider- 
able wealth and came to take a 
leading part in the public affairs 
of Shahjahanpur, where in time he 
was appointed an honorary magis- 
trate; Chedi, after serving for 
some years as a sowar in the Indian 





cavalry, took up the work of 
bearer, and in 1907 came into my 
service in that capacity. 

Properly speaking, the work of 
an Indian bearer is confined to 
valeting his master and exercising 
@ general supervision over his 
household. But with me the 
activities of Chedi Khan, who was 
&@ person of boundless energy and 
enterprise, soon covered a far 
wider field. In the cavalry he 
had become an excellent horseman 
and a very efficient shoeing-smith, 
and he supplemented his orthodox 
duties by riding my ponies to 
exercise and on occasion attending 
to their shoeing. Yet it was in 
other respects that I found him 
of even greater value. Though 
he could speak very good English, 
no word of anything but Urdu, 
which I was studying, passed 
between us; and this, as his 
mother tongue, he spoke in its 
purest form. It was not long, 
however, before practice in the 
language became the pretext rather 
than the true purpose of my 
drawing him into conversation. 
I found that if I were feeling dull 
or depressed the originality of his 
ideas and his humour acted as a 
never-failing tonic. He was one 
of the few Indians I have known 
who could really laugh, and this 
he would do till the tears rolled 
down his cheeks—notably in the 
telling of his own tales. He was a 
&® great raconteur, with a memory 
for past events which was only 
exceeded by a colourful imagina- 
tion. Like most illiterate Moham- 
medans of India, he had no true 
knowledge of his own age—which 
he was pleased to assert was the 
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same as my own—and he would 
relate with the same wealth of 
circumstantial detail the episode 
of a cavalry charge on the frontier, 
in which he had taken part in 
1897, and his supposed experiences 
as an infant in the days of the 
Indian Mutiny or at even more 
remote periods. 

In the course of these conver- 
sations Chedi had told me of the 
circumstances of his birth and early 
upbringing, and he never ceased 
urging me to visit Shahjahanpur, 
in order to see his house and make 
the acquaintance of his foster- 
brother. If his description of 
Mansub Hassan Khan had pro- 
voked in me @ certain curiosity, 
I can believe that it was slight as 
compared with the burning desire 
he had inspired in Mansub and 
his friends to set eyes on myself. 
For Chedi needed as master a 
paragon, whose reflected glory 
would shine as a halo round him 
during his visits to his home 
town; and I can well imagine 
the manner in which he had 
translated trivial incidents of my 
life into hair-raising exploits that 
held his audience spellbound. To 
this, at any rate, I attributed a 
message he brought, after a few 
days’ leave to his home, from 
Mansub, who had bidden him tell 
me that if, as he hoped, I would 
visit Shahjahanpur, he most sin- 
cerely hoped that I would regard 
his house as my own during the 
period of my stay there. 

Some months after receiving 
this gracious invitation I was due 
to present myself for the Pro- 
ficiency Examination in Urdu. 
It is always difficult for an officer 
of the British service to get the 
opportunity for general conver- 
sation in the language, and it was 
so that I recalled the invitation 
of Mansub Hassan Khan. I knew 
that he could speak no word of 
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English, and I saw the chance of 
soaking myself in Urdu for a few 
days immediately before my ex- 
amination. I accordingly sent for 
Chedi and asked him if, in truth, 
the Khan Sahib expected me to 
take him at his word. On seeing 
his long-laid plot coming to fruition, 
Chedi was beside himself with 
delight. Barnum himself could 
not have been more excited at the 
prospect of exhibiting his white 
elephant than Chedi at that of 
producing in Shahjahanpur, as a 
live specimen, the imaginary figure 
of his extravagant romance. There 
could be little risk of his fraud 
being exposed, as with himself as 
showman there could be no ques- 
tion of my being put through 
my tricks. He dictated the Khan 
Sahib’s address and eagerly urged 
me to write to him forthwith. 

It was, in fact, an order rather 
than a suggestion; so, taking 
my courage into both hands, I 
addressed Mansub Hassan Khan, 
saying that, if he could receive me, 
I should be greatly honoured by 
availing myself of the very kind 
invitation he had extended to me. 
A few days later I received his 
reply, written in beautiful Persian 
script on tartan notepaper. He 
expressed his delight at hearing 
that I proposed to satisfy his 
dearest wish, and repeated that 
his house was to be mine for as 
long a period as I could con- 
veniently stay in Shahjahanpur. 

Thus, a week or two later, 
having sent Chedi on to prepare 
the way, I found myself travelling 
down country accompanied by 
my chokra—a boy of fifteen years. 
The nearer I got to my destination, 
the deeper were my misgivings 
in having let myself in for so 
strange a venture. I had not 
quite completed dressing when 
in the early morning the train 
drew into Shahjahanpur station. 
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I saw Chedi running up and down 
the platform like a terrier hunting 
for a rabbit. When he had run 
me to earth I asked him if a large, 
bearded, weary-looking man stand- 
ing near at hand was the Khan 
Sahib. He assented, and called 
sharply to my host to approach and 
be presented. As, in the interval 
of buttoning my braces, I took the 
limp hand that was extended to 
me, I could see that Mansub was 
overwhelmed by a shyness and 
embarrassment even greater than 
my own. Only for a moment, 
however, did he stand in awkward 
silence before being electrified into 
motion by Chedi, who turned 
fiercely on his distinguished foster- 
brother and cried, “‘ Why are you 
standing there like that? Have 
you already forgotten that I told 
you that you were at once to bring 
the sahib a cup of tea?” Like 
a scolded schoolboy the honorary 
J.P. of Shahjahanpur turned and 
went off at a shambling trot to 
execute the order given to him. 
After taking the cup of tea that 
was brought to me, I was 
conducted, conscious of being 
the cynosure of every eye on 
the platform, to my place side 
by side with Mansub in a ram- 
shackle victoria, to which was 
harnessed an ancient horse. A 
very aged driver jerked the horse 
into .motion, and off we set. 
Deserted by Chedi, who had been 
left to attend to the baggage, I 
felt for all the world like a child 
snatched from the protection of its 
mother. Conversation during the 
drive was strained, being confined 
mainly to a repeated exchange of 
expressions of the gratification 
afforded by my visit, which did not 
sound very convincing on either 
side. Mansub, however, brightened 
when we reached his home, and he 
was clearly looking forward to 
showing me the preparations he 


had made in his guest-house for 
my reception. This guest-house, 
on the verandah of which the 
Khan Sahib customarily enter- 
tained his daily visitors, formed 
an annexe to the main house and 
zenana where he himself lived. 
Chedi had certainly spared neither 
labour nor my host’s pocket in 
fitting it up in quasi-European 
style for my occupation. The 
quarters consisted of a rather 
dark sitting-room together with a 
bright, pleasant bedroom and bath- 
room. The sitting-room was lav- 
ishly decorated with beads; there 
were bead curtains, bead lamp- 
shades, even bead fringes to the 
table-cloth. 

Inviting me to seat myself in 
one of the two arm-chairs and 
availing himself of the other, 
Mansub began to open up a little. 
He told me that he was a very 
sick man—a fact which I had 
already guessed—and proceeded 
to recount to me some of the 
more revolting symptoms of his 
illness which had manifested them- 
selves that morning. Obviously 
the discussion of ailments formed 
for him a most congenial topic 
(as, in truth, they do for certain 
elderly people of our own race); 
but, at that time, never myself 
having been sick or sorry, I was 
unable to enliven the conversation 
by any gruesome details from my 
own experience. I accordingly 
confined myself to sympathy for 
his suffering. After that there 
was @ pause, which was suddenly 
broken by the somewhat startling 
question: “‘ How much money do 
you possess, sahib?” Realising 
that, far from being an imperti- 
nence, this was intended as a 
polite, even flattering, inquiry, I 
considered that I could only give 
@ frank reply, though I was 


conscious that I would thereby be 
discrediting Chedi, who had un- 
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doubtedly added to my outstand- 
ing personal qualities the fiction 
of immense wealth. This, how- 
ever, I found no easy matter. 
Mansub’s own considerable income, 
derived from the rent of his lands, 
as it came in was stored in cellars 
beneath his house, where his whole 
capital lay in the form of specie. 
He had no idea of the meaning of 
stocks and shares, and, in en- 
deavouring to explain the nature 
of my capital, it was clear to me 
that he had difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between sober invest- 
ment and common usury. Never- 
theless he was interested, and the 
topic served to fill in the time till 
the arrival of Chedi, which my 
host regarded as relieving him for 
the time of the burden of my active 
entertainment. Honour having 
been satisfied, he asked leave to 
withdraw. 

The first question put by Chedi 
was what I wished to drink 
during my stay. Aware of the 
prohibition imposed on Mussul- 
mans, and rigidly observed by 
Chedi himself, I replied rather 
smugly, “‘ Nothing but water while 
I am the guest of the Khan 
Sahib.” Chedi was horrified, and 
protested that Mansub would be 
deeply hurt if I did not indulge 
in frequent bouts of champagne. 
He treated with scorn and some 
indignation my objection that this 
would in any case be unprocurable 
in Shahjahanpur. I was given 
@ pencil and paper and bidden 
write down the name of the par- 
ticular brand that I favoured. 
In the end, for the sake of peace, 
I wrote down ‘ Heidsieck.’ Like 
a ‘geni of the lamp’ he returned 
within a quarter of an hour with 
three large bottles of ‘ Pol Roger,’ 
and placed them triumphantly on 
the mantelpiece. Asked if that 
was not what I had chosen, I 
lied—the more readily since I 
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noted that what he had brought 
was @ very superior vintage wine. 

It had been arranged that I and 
my host should attend each other’s 
mid-day meals, which were of 
different form and taken at dif- 
ferent hours. Mansub used neither 
knife nor fork, but ate delicately 
by hand with the help of large 
flat chupatties, and between each 
course would wash his hands and 
rinse out his mouth. That I 
did not perform similar ablutions 
was doubtless regarded by him 
as rather disgusting. Chedi, who 
was an excellent cook, was respon- 
sible for preparing my food, which 
Mansub found a subject of never- 
failing interest and amusement. 
On one occasion I was partaking 
of blancmange furnished with 
strawberry jam. Asked whether 
it was good, I could not say less 
than that it was delicious, as the 
‘cook’ was standing behind my 
chair. ‘‘ What is it made of?” 
was the next question. This had 
me stumped; but Chedi explained 
the ingredients. ‘I'll try some,” 
said Mansub ; and without further 
ado he grabbed a large chunk of 
it with his hand, conveyed it to 
his mouth, and pronounced it 
excellent. From that day on, I 
understand, he became a confirmed 
blancmange addict. 

During my five days’ stay with 
Mansub Hassan Khan the atmo- 
sphere in which I lived was so 
completely foreign to me that I 
felt like Alice in Wonderland. 
From the language point of view 
the most valuable hours were 
those when, in the evening, Mansub 
entertained: his friends on the 
chabutra or outer stone platform 
of his house. For the most part 
I remained a listener, while these 
gentlemen, seated in long chairs, 
engaged, in the intervals of passing 
the hookah, in ceaseless and ani- 
mated conversation. They seemed 
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to vie with one another in produc- 
ing high-flown Persian words and 
phrases, of which many were 
above my head, but I generally 
managed to follow the drift of 
their discussions, which were con- 
cerned mainly with local politics. 
Their manner towards myself was 
most kind and cordial, and they 
gave no indication of finding my 
presence on the chabuira as any- 
thing unusual. I, however, was 
not capable of the same restraint, 
and on the first evening my curi- 
osity about one of my fellow guests 
was noticed, and caused some 
amusement. This particular gen- 
tleman, arriving rather later than 
the others, after having greeted 
them and his host, seated him- 
self cross-legged on a charpoy, or 
string bed, some distance from the 
general company. He neither took 
part in nor paid the slightest 
heed to the general conversation, 
but while it was in progress started 
from time to time to rock himself 
backwards and forwards and croon 
in a melancholy monotone. I 
could only think that he was some 
harmless lunatic, whom the charity 
of my host indulged in this per- 
formance. One of the other guests, 
however, was quick to notice the 
discomfort I was experiencing. 
He laughed and said, ‘ Don’t 
worry about him, sahib; he is a 
poet.” In truth, he was nothing 
worse than that. Every evening 
he would come in the same way, 
unheeding and unheeded, except 
for his salutations on arrival and 
departure. The time of his leaving, 
though always early, varied in 
accordance with the duration of 
the divine afflatus. 

One of many interesting ex- 
periences I had in Shahjahanpur 
was a visit to the court over 
which Mansub and a Hindu magis- 
trate were presiding. A case was 
in progress when I entered, and 
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the proceedings were temporarily 
suspended while I was introduced 
to Mansub’s colleague, at whose 
invitation I took a place on the 
bench beside him. The resumption 
of the case was the signal for the 
opening of the most unbelievable 
clamour. Never, it seemed, were 
there less than three people speak- 
ing at the same time, including the 
particular witness under examina- 
tion, the accused, and one or other 
of the escorting constables. At 
one point another prisoner, await- 
ing trial, rushed forward from the 
back of the court, and raising his 
manacled hands, drowned the 
voices of all others by shrill 
lamentations, till called to order 
by a sharp rap on the head from 
@ constable’s lathi. Quite un- 
moved by this pandemonium, to 
all appearances listening to no 
one and seldom raising their eyes 
from their desk, Mansub and his 
brother magistrate continued to 
write, the one in Persian character, 
the other in Ndgari, a record of 
the case. Yet, despite this seeming 
detachment, these Indian J.P.’s, I 
believe, were more capable of 
getting a clear view of the rights 
and wrongs of the type of case 
brought before them than the 
British official, and administered 
justice in a manner satisfactory to 
all concerned. 

Preparation for my examination 
included much besides conversa- 
tion, and the greater part of my 
mornings was generally spent in 
bookwork. From time to time, 
however, my studies would be 
interrupted by Chedi calling me 
out to witness some show that 
he considered I should not miss. 
On one occasion, I recollect, it 
was the arrival of a band of 
wandering musicians and singers, 
who had presented themselves for 
the entertainment of the Khan 
Sahib and his friends. The party, 
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which consisted for the most part 
of withered old crones with wispy 
grey hair, included one young 
girl and a rather hard-featured 
young woman. It was the last 
who attracted my particular atten- 
tion, and after a close study of 
her features I hazarded, “ Surely 
that is a man?” Mansub and 
his friends were greatly amused 
at my innocent query. ‘“ Why, 
sahib,” was the reply, “they are 
all men.” ‘‘ What, even those old 
hags?” “Yes, all of them,” I 
was told. ‘‘ But they have lived 
all. their lives dressed and dis- 
guised as women.” A friend of 
mine, with a wide ;knowledge of 
India, to whom I recounted this 
episode some months later, ex- 
pressed the opinion that these 
wretched creatures were in truth 
hermaphrodites. However this 
may be, they were certainly the 
worst musicians I have ever had 
the misfortune to listen to. 

It was on the morning after the 
concert party that, when in a 
few minutes of relaxation from 
my studies I happened to be 
sitting with Mansub on the chabu- 
tra, the strangest couple suddenly 
appeared, apparently from no- 
where. By now I had become so 
accustomed to people thus rising 
from the ground like pantomime 
demons that I had ceaséd to be 
astonished at anything. But these 
two puzzled me. The one was clad 
in an ordinary dhoti and shirt ; 
the other was wrapped from head 
to foot in a white sheet, covering 
all but his face. They seated 
themselves in silence in front of 
Mansub, who, entirely ignoring 
their presence, continued his con- 
versation with me. Five to ten 
minutes passed before he deigned 
to inquire: ‘“ Well, what is it?” 
The ghost-like figure remained 
silent, with head bent and eyes 
cast down. From the other, how- 
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ever, there immediately burst a 
torrent of speech. I could gather 
little from the stream of words 
that gushed forth beyond that it 
was concerned with a wrestling 
match. I turned for enlightenment 
to Mansub, who explained that the 
white-clad figure was a wrestler 
and the excitable gentleman his 
trainer. The former was the son 
of a mali (gardener) in the employ- 
ment of Mr Fremantle, the local 
Collector, who had given permis- 
sion for a contest to be held in his 
garden that afternoon. The trainer 
had been informed that if his man 
got the better of his opponent, the 
backers of the latter would raise a 
riot and wreak their revenge on 
the victor. They had come to 
Mansub, who was a great patron 
of the sport, to beg him to attend 
the contest, in order to see fair 
play and give them the protection 
of his authority. Mansub protested 
that it was unlikely that such a 
disturbance could take place in 
the sacred precincts of Mr Fre- 
mantle’s bungalow. But the trainer 
reiterated his conviction that his 
‘enemies’ were bent on win, tie, 
or wrangle—Collector or no Col- 
lector. In the end, the Khan Sahib 
agreed to be present at the match, 
provided he could get away from 
court in time. He was about to 
dismiss the petitioners, when I 
interposed with the inquiry why 
it should have been necessary 
during the discussion for the prin- 
cipal in the affair to sit like a 
graven image wrapped up in a 
sheet. Mansub laughed and ex- 
plained that the man was con- 
cealing his condition, which, if 
disclosed, might influence the bet- 
ting. At a word from him the 
wrestler uncovered and displayed 
himself as stark naked, except 
for a narrow loin-cloth, and then, 
having quickly wrapped himself 
up again, took his departure 
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under the jealous guard of his 
trainer. 

I had already decided that my 
vow to speak no English during 
my sojourn in Shahjahanpur must 
be relaxed to the extent of paying 
my respects to the Collector of the 
district. I now saw the oppor- 
tunity of killing two birds with one 
stone; for I had made up my 
mind to see this great wrestling 
match, over which the city was 
in a ferment. To a note asking 
if I might call on him that after- 
noon, Mr Fremantle replied kindly 
asking me to take tea with him 
and intimating that he intended 
himself to witness the contest. 

The Collector's bungalow was 
only a mile or two from the city, 
and it was but my third day in 
Shahjahanpur. Yet, taking tea 
in Mr Fremantle’s garden, I felt 
like a traveller who had returned 
from another world. He was 
intensely interested in my adven- 
ture, and, sitting with his leg 
propped up on a chair, for he had 
had some slight accident, he plied 
me with questions. He told me 
that he himself had often stayed 
in rajas’ guest-houses, and knew 
many others who had done so, but 
that I was the first British officer he 
had met who had gone as a visitor 
to live in the heart of an Indian 
city. He knew Mansub Hassan 
Khan well, but said that he had 
no notion how he lived in his own 
home or of what he did with himself 
all day. As to the latter point, I 
could only say that he seemed to 
be mainly occupied in doing 
nothing. He was puzzled how 
on earth I had arrived in the 
situation in which I found myself, 
and was greatly amused at my 
explaining that it had been entirely 
due to the intrigues of Chedi Khan. 
Time passed quickly, and it was 
with a shock that Mr Fremantle 
suddenly realised that he was 


already ten minutes overdue at 
the wrestling match, for which a 
ring had been prepared some little 
distance away on the other side 
of the bungalow. Calling to his 
servants, he took his place on a 
portable chair, and we set out for 
the scene of action. 

I had been prepared for a large 
attendance, but not for the vast 
concourse which we found being 
held back with some difficulty 
by a considerable body of police on 
three sides of the ring. On the 
fourth side was a row of chairs 
on which were seated certain local 
Indian dignitaries, together with 
five or six British officials and two 
English ladies. In the centre were 
two chairs reserved for myself and 
the Collector, and a small table 
beside that of the latter, on which 
was a large pile of rupees for 
presentation to the prospective 
winner and a lesser pile represent- 
ing a consolation prize for the 
loser. Our arrival, signifying that 
the contest was shortly to start, 
worked the excitement of the 
audience to fever pitch. Mansub 
Hassan Khan, who had managed 
to be present, received us, and at 
the request of Mr Fremantle con- 
sented to act as referee. 

These preliminaries having been 
settled, the two antagonists entered 
the ring and began to slap them- 
selves resoundingly, asis the custom 
with Indian wrestlers before en- 
gaging. At a signal from Mansub 
they grappled. Three seconds 
later, our man, the poor mali’s 
son, was flat on his back, and his 
opponent was declared the winner. 
Now this may be considered to 
have been a poor end to my 
afternoon’s entertainment, but it 
was at this point that the real fun 
was to start. No sooner had the 
man been floored than the whole 
crowd with one accord, having 
burst through the police cordon, 
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rushed on to the two contestants 
—not, as may be thought, with the 
intention of carrying them shoulder 
high, but of beating up one or 
other of them as sympathies dic- 
tated. In no time there was in 
progress a fiercer free fight than 
I have ever witnessed, in which 
the constables joined freely, by 
beating all and sundry over the 
head with their lathis. 

I confess to having been consider- 
ably alarmed about what might be 
the outcome of the riot and anxious 
in particular for the safety of the 
two ladies who were present. I 
was reassured, however, by «4 
glance at the Collector, who, 
smoking his cigarette and toying 
with the rupees on the table 
beside him, remained quite un- 
moved, except for appearing rather 
bored with the whole proceeding. 
Suddenly a bleeding, battered 
object escaped from among the 
feet of the rioters, and flinging 
himself forward, grasped me firmly 
round both legs. It was only when 
I recognised this individual as the 
defeated wrestler that I realised 
he was seeking protection, and 
that he deemed himself in sanctuary 
so long as he could maintain his 
hold on me. A few seconds later 
@ man in even sorrier plight 
wriggled out of the scrimmage and 
clasped the one sound leg of the 
Collector. This proved to be the 
winner of the recent contest. 
Mr Fremantle submitted to his 
embrace without protest and lit 
another cigarette. By now, how- 
ever, the police, by dint of heavy 
lathé play, had got the upper hand. 
Within a few minutes order was 
restored, and by common consent 
everyone stopped fighting and lined 
up to witness the presentation of 
prizes. The bruised and battered 
remains of the two wrestlers were 
detached from my and Mr Fre- 
mantle’s legs, and after a brush 
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down were brought forward to 
receive their awards. After these 
had been presented, the crowd, 
of whom none appeared to have 
been seriously damaged, peacefully 
dispersed, and I bade farewell to 
the Collector. 

I had been asked by Mansub to 
return with him in a dog-cart, 
which he was driving himself. 
As we moved off citywards I said 
to him, “ Well, Khan Sahib, that 
man was about right in what he 
said this morning.” “In what 
way do you mean he was right ?” 
asked Mansub, clearly puzzled. 
“In saying that there was going 
to be a row,” I explained. “For 
there was no mistake about that.” 
Mansub was immensely amused. 
“* Row, sahib!” he said. “ That 
was not a row. That always hap- 
pens at a wrestling match. I can 
assure you that but for the presence 
of the Collector-Sahib, one or 
other of those men would most 
certainly have been killed.” So, 
after all, Mr Fremantle and myself 
must have been regarded as a 
couple of spoil-sports who had 
robbed the afternoon of the best 
part of its entertainment. For 
myself, however, it had not been 
without excitement, and as I was 
to leave Shahjahanpur next day 
I instructed Chedi to serve the last 
bottle of Pol Roger with my dinner 
that night. 

Chedi had already told me some- 
thing of the proudest tradition of 
Mansub Hassan Khan’s family, 
and it was he who urged the Khan 
Sahib to repeat it in his own words 
when he joined me that night 
after dinner. The tale, the truth 
of which I later confirmed, was 
something as follows. In the days 
of the Indian Mutiny two British 
officers who had escaped from 
Lucknow and were being pursued 
by mutineers found their way to 

Shahjahanpur. Here, completely 
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exhausted, they sought the pro- 
tection of Mansub’s grandfather, 
Matlub Hassan Khan, a man of 
very fine character and noted as 
being a staunch friend of the 
British. Matlub took them secretly 
to his house, where he concealed 
them in the tai-khana, the under- 
ground cellar which serves in the 
larger houses in India as a refuge 
from the heat of the summer. 
Scarcely had they been placed 
there when a party of mutineers 
arrived and questioned Matlub 
whether he had seen _ these 
refugees. On his denial of any 
knowledge of them, the sepoys 
charged him with concealing them. 
Matlub could only continue his 
bluff by bidding them search the 
house, knowing that there was a 
reasonable hope of their hiding- 
place not being discovered. The 
search was made, but the tai-khana 
was overlooked. The mutineers, 
furious at their failure, returned, 
told Matlub that they were certain 
that he knew where the officers 
were, and threatened him with 
death if he did not disclose their 
whereabouts. Matlub’s only reply 
was, “Very well. Shoot. For I 
ean tell you nothing.”’ His brother, 
who was standing by, adopted a 
similar attitude. The officers, who, 
sheltering in the tai-khana, knew 
nothing of what was passing, heard 
two shots fired. Eventually they 
effected their escape, and later 
learnt that both Matlub and his 
brother had sacrified their lives 
rather than deliver up those to 
whom they had given sanctuary. 
Now it was during the telling 
of this tale that an idea occurred 
to me, which, fantastic as it may 
seem, I have never been able 
completely to abandon. The con- 
trast between the narrator and 
Chedi, who was squatting on his 
hunkas and occasionally prompting, 
was most striking. Mansub, though 
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proud enough of the tradition, wore 
his customary weary, apathetic air ; 
Chedi was strung up and his eyes 
were gleaming throughout the nar- 
rative. From all accounts I had 
had of Matlub, the hero of the 
tale, and of his son who succeeded 
him, they were, alike, men of great 
vigour and strong character. Inti- 
mate friends with many British 
officers, they were keen sportsmen, 
who were for ever out riding and 
hawking. Mansub, kind and gen- 
erous host as he had shown him- 
self, had none of these characteris- 
tics; his humble foster-brother, 
Chedi, on the other hand, possessed 
them all to a marked degree, 
Could it be that the mother, like 
‘ Buttercup’ in H.M.S. Pinafore, 
had ‘ mixed the babies up’; that 
the indolent, shy, and retiring 
Mansub should have been, by 
right of birth, the sowar and bearer ; 
and that the enterprising, restless 
Chedi, who feared no man and 
was mad about shikar, should 
rightly have inherited the wealth 
and responsibilities of the former 
Khan Sahib ? Judging the two men 
as I knew them, I could not but feel 
that there were grounds for belief in 
some such mistake. But it must 
be remembered that Mansub was 
a sick man when I met him, and 
though he could never have been 
anything but socially timid, he 
had, I was told, been at least an 
amateur wrestler of some dis- 
tinction in his younger days. Also, 
I had seen so much that was 
fantastic during my stay in Shah- 
jahanpur that it was difficult to 
think in anything but terms 
of fantasy—particularly, perhaps, 
after the last bottle of that ex- 
cellent champagne. 

I had a great send-off from Shah- 
jahanpur station early next morn- 
ing. In those days I had not been 
inured to the embarrassment of 
being festooned with garlands, and 
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sorry as I was to bid farewell to 
my generous host and his friends, 
I was relieved when the start of 
the train was signalled and I could 
find refuge from the stares of a 
crowded platform in the seclusion 
of my carriage. 


From Shahjahanpur I travelled 
direct to Lahore, where my lan- 
guage examination was now to be 
held. Though not very confident 
of success, I certainly felt better 
equipped than I had been a week 
before to face the colloquial part 
of the test. In any ease I was not 
in the same state of nervous ten- 
sion about the whole thing as 
Chedi Khan, whose anxiety was 
no less than that which must 
afflict the trainer of the favourite 
on the eve of the Derby. Not 
that I could be regarded as in any 
sense @ ‘favourite.’ On the con- 
trary, on the assembly of the 
candidates on the following day, 
I and one other officer of the 
British service figured as two 
‘outsiders’ in a company which 
was otherwise exclusively drawn 
from the Indian Army or Police. 
I can pass over the other horrors 
of that examination—the transla- 
tion of English into polished Urdu, 
the rendering into English of 

s from an awful book 
called the Kalaim-i-Urdu, the de- 
ciphering of almost wholly illegible 
manuscript in Persian character— 
and come to my chief bugbear, 
the colloquial, which my visit to 
Shahjahanpur had been designed 
to help me to defeat. This was 
conducted by a Bengali Mussul- 
man, with a strange accent, whom 
Colonel Phillott, the Secretary 
of the Board of Examiners, had 
brought with him from Calcutta. 
Candidates were called up one by 
one to converse with this gentle- 
man. But the form of his ex- 
amination was calculated, perhaps 
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intentionally, to make the ‘con- 
versation ’ a very one-sided affair, 
unless the candidate asserted his 
right to take some part in it. To 
each in turn he related the same 
story, which had then to be given 
in full to Colonel Phillott, who 
was seated at the other end of the 
room. Presumably as one of the 
‘ outsiders,’ I was called up nearly 
last. The story told concerned a 
very long and intricate lawsuit, 
which had originated in some- 
body’s wall having collapsed into 
his neighbour’s garden, an event 
which had led to mutual recrimina- 
tion and culminated in assault. 
Now during the past week I had 
learnt, if nothing else, how vain it 
was to hope to follow the thread 
of a long-winded dissertation, if 
it was allowed to run its full course 
without interruption. I accord- 
ingly insisted on my right to sub- 
ject the Bengali gentleman to a 
close cross-examination, until it 
was clear beyond doubt that it 
was A.’s wall that had fallen into 
B.’s garden, and B.’s wife’s uncle 
who had struck A.’s sister’s hus- 
band, and not vice versa. It is 
possible that the other candidates, 
demoralised at the outset by the 
strange accent of the narrator, 
had just sat in dumb despair and 
let the man run on, gathering 
speed as he went, till he reached 
the climax of his dismal tale. 
However this may be, when I 
gave my interpretation of it to 
Colonel Phillott, he confided, “‘ You 
are the first one who has given 
anything approaching an accurate 
account of the case.” 

Despite this encouragement, I 
was no happier than the re- 
mainder of the candidates about 
the final result of the examination 
at its conclusion. Rumour had 
grown almost to certainty that all 

had failed, and it was a very 
depressed party that assembled 
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at Lahore station to take the night 
train north. A few minutes before 
the train was due to start, Chedi 
rushed up to my carriage in a 
state of great excitement and 
announced that I had passed. It 
then transpired that, having 
spotted Colonel Phillott waiting 
for the train that was to convey 
him to Calcutta, Chedi had 
promptly introduced himself as 
an old ‘brother-in-arms,’ and, 
with characteristic impudence, de- 
manded that he should be informed 
of the result of his sahib’s examina- 
tion. I assumed that Colonel 
Phillott, as the only means of 
getting rid of the importunate 
Chedi, had told him to be of good 
cheer as his sahib had passed 
with flying colours. I was well 
aware that the responsibility for 
marking the greater part of the 
papers lay with a formidable old 
gentleman known as the Moulvi 
Sahib, who I could not believe 
had completed his task. But 
when, a week later, I was pro- 
nounced officially as one of the 
three successful candidates, I began 
to wonder to what extent Chedi 
had put his finger in the pie to 
pull out this remarkable plum. 
My visit to Shahjahanpur, on 
which he had insisted, had un- 
doubtedly contributed to my suc- 
cess in the colloquial. But I 
felt that there was more to it 
than that. Knowing Chedi as I 
did, I have always had an un- 
comfortable feeling that he must 
have got into touch with his co- 
religionist, the Moulvi Sahib, and 
in the course of conversation 
hinted at a close relationship 
between myself and the Viceroy 
or the Commander-in-Chief, and 
the possibility of an examiner 
losing his post in the event of my 
being failed. It was the sort of 
stone that he would not leave 
unturned if it promised to help 


towards the attainment of any- 
thing on which he had set his 
mind. 


At the opening of this tale I 
introduced Chedi Khan as the 
moving spirit in the events that 
I was about to relate. Those 
events, which occurred when he 
was in his prime and I myself a 
junior captain, represent only a 
few of many incidents with which 
he is associated in my memory. 
Whenever my lot was cast in India 
I knew with certainty that I 
should find Chedi with his cere- 
monial garland awaiting my arrival 
in Bombay, and at varying inter- 
vals he was with me, for longer or 
shorter periods, for over twenty 
years of my life. The time came, 
however, with my retirement from 
the Army, when it seemed unlikely 
that I should ever see India or 
Chedi again. My departure was 
the sadder for him since, though 
still alert in mind, he was now 
physically a feeble old man, unfit 
for further service. The most I 
could do for him, in recognition 
of all I owed to him for the happi- 
ness of my days in India, was to 
arrange the payment to him of a 
small monthly pension. 

The letters which he continued 
to send to me in England, though 
varying in style in accordance 
with the particular amanuensis 
employed, were alike in becoming 
progressively more despondent. At 
length the announcement came: 
“* Now I am on the bed of death.” 
The steps I took to arrange for 
the disposal of the balance re- 
maining at the bank for the 
payment of his pension proved, 
however, to be premature. For, 
two years later, when I undertook 
@ few weeks’ trip to India, Chedi 
was still in the land of the living. 
But now there was no question 
of his meeting and garlanding me 
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at Bombay, since he could seldom 
rise from his bed, and in his place 
I found a letter imploring me to 
visit him, if this should be in any 
way possible. Though no easy 
matter, I felt that it was a duty 
I owed to the old man, and thus, 
after an interval of twenty-five 
years, I found myself again in 
Shahjahanpur. 

My old friend, Mansub Hassan 
Khan, who had fallen on evil 
days, had died a bankrupt a few 
years before, and my entry into 
the city lacked the dignity of my 
previous arrival. There was now 
no carriage awaiting me, and at 
the request of Chedi’s brother-in- 
law, an old army pensioner with 
a@ bright-red, henna-dyed beard, 
I climbed on to the back of a very 
rickety tonga. After bumping for 
a mile or so over execrable roads, 
we at length reached the entrance 
to the compound of Chedi’s house, 
where I was received by a dozen 
or more of his friends and relations, 
whose ages ranged from seven to 
seventy. On a bed in the corner 
of the compound reclined poor 
Chedi. His pitifully shrunken 
form was clad in his best clothes, 
his head was adorned with his 
smartest pugaree, and his hands 
clasped the inevitable garland. 
Tears were coursing down the old 
man’s cheeks as I bent over him 
for the garland to be placed round 
my neck. Alas! they were no 
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longer the old tears of laughter, 
but of misery that I should find 
him in this helpless condition. As 
ever, he was eager for news 
individually of all the officers of 
my regiment whom he had known 
in the old days, and from time to 
time I could provoke a smile by 
recalling some past episode, but 
for the greater part of the half- 
hour during which I sat by his 
side he wept. When the time came 
for me to leave, however, he man- 
fully mastered his tears, insisted 
on rising from his bed, and was 
supported tottering to the com- 
pound gate. Here he stood feebly 
waving & hand to me till my tonga 
disappeared in the distance. 

It was thus that, for what must 
be the last time, I parted from 
Chedi Khan; leaving him to 
endure the fate of an illiterate old 
man, condemned to lie, week in, 
week out, with nothing to break 
the monotony of his existence 
except the rising and setting of 
the sun, unless it be dreams of a 
past eventful life, in which a 
fertile imagination may still weave 
the bright thread of romance, 
ever so dear to his heart. It is 
my pension which keeps him alive, 
not in the sense of standing between 
him and starvation, but because he 
reflects that this monthly dole, 
which in some queer way makes 
him feel that he is still in service, 
will not follow him to Paradise. 
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THE. LAST BALLOT. 


BY ROLAND A. M‘CARTHY. 


Muc# has been said and written 
both in prose and poetry of the 
heroism of the British troops in 
France. Many of the B.E.F. have 
been decorated by His Majesty 
with almost every decoration from 
the Victoria Cross downwards. 

Great were the deeds done, 
which for many a day will thrill 
our children’s children. Bravery 
in every form was seen, from 
bayonet charges against the Boche 
armed with Tommy-guns, which 
convinced the Nazi gangsters that 
their legs could be used for wiser 
things than Goose-stepping, to 
patrols which stayed out in No 
Man’s Land and lured the unsus- 
pecting Jerry to his doom. Padres 
who failed to be impressed by any 
display of Nazi might or terrorism, 
to men who tackled tanks single- 
handed; men who’ volunteered 
and succeeded 7 in getting vital 
information back to H.Q., over 
territory thick with the enemy ; 
and Bren carrier crews which, 
although they were outnumbered 
a hundred to one, mowed the 
Boche down. These are tales 
which will one day be told. 

There is another tale which may 
be told. A tale whose lightest word 
would harrow up thy soul. A 
tale of treachery and deceit, of 
treason, and despicable deeds which 
no British brain could ever have 
conjured up, and of which no 
writer of fiction has ever dreamed. 

But for sheer stark realism, the 
story of the now famous ballot at 
Dunkirk is very nearly unbeatable. 
There was no wild, unthinking 
act, but a cold dispassionate 
weighing up of all factors. 

A chateau near Dunkirk was 
being used as a hospital. Spacious 
lawns and shady groves stretched 


from the front of the house almost 
down to the canal; behind were 
vegetable gardens and outhouses. 
On the lawns were huge white 
sheets with red crosses on them. 

Wounded of all nationalities 
were pouring in. The whole 
chateau was already full, and 
many had to be placed on stretchers 
under the trees. Tents were being 
rushed up all over the place by 
every available man to shelter 
the wounded. A colonel had 
organised an almost regular trans- 
port service down to the beach, 
with surely the weirdest array of 
vehicles that“ any transport man- 
ager ever had to deal with. 
Wounded were whisked into ambu- 
lances, lorries, and staff cars as 
soon as possible, after the doctors 
had dealt with them. 

A cellar was being used as an 
operating theatre, and here tire- 
less surgeons and anasthetists 
toiled and did work which they 
would have thought impossible a 
few short months before. 

A hospital ship came in, and 
great was the rejoicing—everybody 
redoubled his efforts ; ambulances 
were loaded in incredibly short 
time and shot off. In equally 
record-breaking time they were 
back, empty, for another load. 
Again and again this happened, 
and the change that came over 
the chateau was amazing. A 
smile came to the lips of many, 
belying the bodily agony they 
were suffering. Everybody from 
high Army officers to lowly privates 
lent a hand. Jokes and ‘ wise- 
cracks ’ began to fly around again, 
and many a load went away 
singing some popular song; for 
your British Tommy is only beaten 
when he cannot sing or whistle. 
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They always manage to raise a 
tune of some sort, no matter how 
impossible the situation or circum- 
stances. 

As load after load of French, 
Belgian, and British wounded was 
taken away to the beach and 
safety, it became obvious that with 
any luck the whole chateau would 
becleared. If only another hospital 
ship—just a little ship would do— 
came in, everything would be 
perfect. ‘‘ Dear God, grant us that 
ship,” was @ prayer on many a 
lip at that moment. 

And then came news—news of 
a kind, but it was just what was 
wanted then. A corporal, coming 
back from delivering a load of 
wounded, had been told by a sailor 
that a hospital ship was preparing 
to leave for Dunkirk just after his 
ship had left. Hopes were high 
again. Home was nearer, and the 
Navy was there. 

There were two of the most 
amazing things around Dunkirk. 
One was the camaraderie which 
existed between the officers and 
men; a spirit which was born 
into the Army on that fateful 
week and which has become 
more manifest every day since. 
That spirit which is found only in 
those doing and sharing a hard 
job and all its dangers, combined 
with the knowledge that the job 
was being done well. The other 
was the astonishing, almost blind 
faith in the Navy. The Navy had 
arrived at Dunkirk; it was obvious 
then that all would be well. 

In mid-afternoon Jerry planes 
appeared in their usual swarms 
heading for the beach. Anti- 
aircraft guns opened up from all 
round, the noise was deafening, 
and then suddenly there was a 
lull. The guns seemed to stop 
firing, and the Boche planes 
to hang in the air as if un- 
certain what to do next. Every 
eye was turned in the direction of 


England. At first nothing could 
be seen ; then some dots appeared 
in the sky, which at an amazing 
pace grew larger until they were 
revealed as Hurricanes and Spit- 
fires. Across the heavens they 
swept straight at the black Nazi 
cloud, which seemed to be huddling 
closer together, the better to with- 
stand the inevitable shock. Right 
into the cloud tore the British 
fighters, and although no firing 
could be heard, five Nazi planes 
fell out of control. It seemed as if 
they had been hurled out of thesky. 

No longer did silence reign on 
the ground. Cheers went up from 
all the troops, which surely must 
have been heard by the British 
fighters themselves. 

** Bump them down, boys.” 

““ We’re waiting for them.” 

“ Oooh—look at that! That 
must be that fellow’s third.” 

The Nazi forces were obviously 
dismayed. This was not as laid 
down by the Fiihrer. Did not the 
Englishmen know that the Lwuft- 
waffe ruled the air? Apparently 
the Englishmen did not, because 
the R.A.F. appeared to be in a 
towering rage. Their planes turned 
and banked with a viciousness 
which was only equalled by the 
venom of their guns, now clearly 
audible. One or two Boche planes 
hesitated, and the last lesson they 
learned in this life was that you 


must never hesitate when the 


R.A.F. are about. 

More British planes appeared 
apparently from nowhere. The 
Luftwaffe were caught between 
two fires. One Jerry came hurt- 
ling down, followed immediately 
by a Hurricane. Down and down 
they raced. It seemed as if both 
planes were going to be dashed to 
pieces, but at the last moment 
the Hurricane, with guns blazing, 
pulled out. The Boche was now 
merely matchwood. 

One British pilot appeared to be 
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indulging in a sort of aerial leap- 
frog. Dashing at one German, 
he shot him down, skimmed over 
the top of him, and was blazing 
away at a second. 

The sheer artistry and brilliance 
—the complete mastery which the 
R.A.F. held over the Boche—had 
reduced the troops to silence. No 
advice now, no cheering, just an 
amazed admiration too deep for 
words. A thankfulness that we 
had such men, and such planes. 

The Boche was fleeing in all 
directions. Anywhere, anything to 
get away. No thought of bomb- 
ing, no thought of making a fight, 
in many no thought of what 
direction they should fly. Just 
escape. What a glorious picture 
for Goering to have witnessed. 

How many Boche fell nobody 
seemed to know. There were 
plenty. 

“Now you’ve got something to 
tell Adolf.” The boys on the 
beaches were regaining their voices. 

** Didn’t like it, did you ?” 

“There you are, Bill. What 
did I tell you: four Jerries to 
every one of our boys, and what 
do they do? Blimmey they can’t 
even run away.” 

Peace reigned over Dunkirk. 
Not even a shell whistled over, and 
certainly no Hun was in the sky. 
The troops liked to think of the 
consternation in the German camp. 

The evening was cool and 
pleasant. The Navy, working 
like Trojans, were cramming in- 
credible numbers of Tommies on 
to ships and rapidly disappearing 
towards England. And many a 
dog-tired and dirty Tommy grinned 
at the cheerful good humour of 
the men of the Navy. Their wel- 
come to the B.E.F. was a much- 
needed tonic. 

“Come on now, roll along 
there!” roared one young giant 
in blue. “ Right for’ard for Dover 
—pay on the boat. Manchester, 


sir; change at Dover. Dover, 
Ramsgate, and all points east this 
way-. Free trips to see the white 
cliffs. No waiting. All aboard, 
please. First stop Dover; help 
you with your luggage, sir.” 

On it went, and the Tommies 
quickly responded. Without fuss 
or bother they went on board, 
and sat down where they were 
told. There was a_ discipline 
which would have made the Prus- 
sian Guard look like recruits, but 
it was the wise discipline of free 
and thinking men. 

About seven a white ship was 
sighted away on the horizon. 
The eagerly awaited hospital ship 
was at last in sight. Every ship 
out had carried its quota of 
wounded, and now the hospital 
ship would clear the chateau 
completely. Hours of dreary wait- 
ing and hoping and longing were 
at an end. 

Everybody, irrespective of rank, 
was helping to load wounded to 
get them to the beach. There 
must be no delay once she was 
alongside. No tiredness now— 
just brush away the sweat and 
go for another load. 

Her markings were clearly visible 
now. Huge Geneva crosses on her 
sides stood out. 

Suddenly, just as she was nearly 
in, from the skies with engine 
screaming came a Hun. Crash 
came his first bomb, and missed. 
Up he climbed, and hung for a 
second before he came in again. 
He could afford to wait, to take 
his time, to be very accurate—the 
ship was completely unprotected 
and unarmed. The second time 
was no miss. 

Slowly she sank, carrying many 
hopes with her. The Herrenvolk 
had shown once more their noble- 
ness and chivalry. Once more the 
Luftwaffe had shown how devas- 
tating was its attack against help- 
less women and men. 
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The situation had changed radi- 
cally. Conferences were held. It 
was now obvious that not ‘all the 
wounded could be got away ; and 
certainly they would never be 
abandoned to their fate. Some 
would have to stay with them. 
Should volunteers be called for, 
or would a ballot be safer? A 
ballot was decided on; the last 
names to be drawn from the hat 
would have to stay and give them- 
selves up as prisoners. 

The room was charged with 
drama, the silence was unbearable 
as names were written down on 
pieces of paper, folded, and put 
into a hat. Very thoroughly they 
were mixed. Would they never 
stop mixing? Would the names 
never be announced ? 

The first name was announced ; 
a face went pale, a brain was 
numbed, and there was an aching 
void in the pit of the stomach. 
A hand was laid gently on his 
shoulder. 

“Nice work, boy. Would you 
mind posting this for me when 
you get to England. It’s to the 
wife—just in case I don’t get 
back. Thanks a lot.” 

The voice announcing the names 
droned on in a deadly monotone. 
The men hung about in various 
attitudes, trying hard not to look 
worried, and when their names 
were announced trying hard not 
to shout and dance or even look 
pleased. 

The bright May sunshine 
streamed through the windows. 
A year ago these men were 
worried whether they could break 
75 on the ‘Old’ at St Andrews ; 
or what Lancashire would do 
to Yorkshire at Old Trafford ; 
and a age was the May fly- 
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and comradeship, learned on their 
school playing-fields, was with them. 
There was not one who put forward 
an excuse that he should be given 
preference, no whimper, no whine. 
Salute the brave—brave as the men 
whostood only afew miles away and 
battered the German lines, brave 
and as proud of the flag they 
loved so well. Though the whole 
ballot could not have taken ten 
minutes, they were minutes of 
unutterable hell, of soul-destroying 
torment. Memories swept through 
every man’s mind, beautiful mem- 
ories, but now exquisitely painful. 
At times it is easy to die for one’s 
country, but how hard it can be 
to live for it ! 

And when the ballot was over 
and the die cast, they filed out of 
the room and went back to their 
several jobs. No wild panic, no 
mad rush to the beaches. They 
knew they would be told when to 
leave. Their faith in their seniors 
was unbounded. 

In the meantime the wounded 
must be dressed, fed, and made 
comfortable. Some would still 
get away. 

The fact that many more than it 
was at first thought possible did 
get away does not alter the case. 
The courage, demeanour, and dis- 
cipline of the men who were in- 
volved in that ballot was worthy 
of the highest tradition of the 
country which gave them birth. 

And if the men of the British 
Navy, the Merchant Navy, and 
the R.A.F. find the gratitude of 
the men of Dunkirk a little em- 
barrassing at times, try and think 
of the debt the B.E.F. gladly 
acknowledges and hopes some 
day to repay if only in part. And 
remember also that in that late 
May week the fighting services 
forged a bond of understanding 
and comradeship which will cost 
Hitler dear. 
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EVEN SWEET MICHAEL. 


BY ILLINGWORTH H. KERR. 


Just in case you think hunting 
@ mean form of pleasure, I hasten 
to quote Great-uncle Cyrus: 
“°Tain’t the animal you hunt, 
*tis the people that’s in it.” An 
Irishman’s way of saying, ‘‘ Ethics 
be damned, I like human diamonds 
in the rough.” And, civilised as 
I try to be, I admit the same 
failing. Take Maggie M‘Gee— 
take the Flannigan twins—yes, or 
even sweet Michael. 

However, it all began with big 
Maggie M‘Gee, that perhaps un- 
worthy god of my youth, frowning 
and scratching his red head when 
I spoke of seeking my fortune 
down East. 

“Seems to me, Spud, lad, I 
got some relatives in Ontario,” 
the big rancher mused. ‘‘ They’re 
on me mother’s side. Name of 
Flannigan. Town of Skibereen. 
County of Cork—-where ’tis said 
there’s so many Irish the place 
isn’t fit for a white man. Which 
doesn’t apply to us, so you might 
look ’em up.” 

“I might,” I repeated, already 
wondering how I was going to 
dodge visiting my own Eastern 
relatives. 

“Mother had it they’re great 
ones for fox -huntin’,” Maggie 
pursued. “They use hounds, 
trailin’ by scent, and follow with 
guns, sometimes on snowshoes, 
cuttin’ off the fox when he circles. 
Sounds pretty slow ‘longside 
coyote huntin’, but mother always 
swore they do get a hell of a 
kick out of it. ‘Specially old 
Unele Mike. So he’d be the one 
to visit.” 

I agreed only that Uncle Mike’s 
foxhounds sounded slow compared 


to the greyhounds of Maggie 
M‘Gee, little dreaming that even 
a snail-hunt might promise excite- 
ment after serving seven months 
with hard labour in the basement 
of a Toronto groceteria, where 
for ten hours a day I weighed out 
ten-pound parcels of potatoes till 
my old nickname of Spud left a 
bad taste in my mouth. 

But let us forget that dungeon, 
the city in rush hours, my cheap 
boarding-house, and the dismal 
Christmas I spent. Enough that 
New Year’s Day was scarcely dead 
when I dashed off a note that 
read like a prayer to Uncle Mike. 
For I was resolved to be sick the 
following Friday at noon—and 
prepared by packing moccasins, 
underwear, and father’s old -38 
six-shooter in a little valise. An 
afterthought, a manly inspiration 
that seemed almost too expensive, 
was a jorum of whisky. 

Came Friday noon and Uncle 
Mike had failed to reply. So I 
really felt sick. But sicker when, 
after rattling past small towns, 
big towns, and farming country 
eriss-crossed with rail fences, the 
train conductor called, “‘ Skibereen 
next stop!” and I was left alone 
on @ snowy station platform in a 
gathering dusk. 

No one awaited me. Naked I 
felt in a raw wind, my last shred 
of desperate optimism vanishing 
with the train. What to do? 

Bare elms led away up the 
street of a village in which windows 
already showed lights. Morosely 
I followed the elms to a general 
store. 

**I am looking for a Mr Michael 
Flannigan,” I told a burly red 
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giant in shirt-sleeves behind a 
sugar-spattered counter. He re- 
minded me of Maggie M‘Gee. 

He squinted distrustfuily at my 
valise, no bigger than that of a 
travelling salesman. “I’m one of 
‘em,’ he grunted. 

“ There is more than one Michael 
Flannigan ?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps thousands,” admitted 
the storekeeper. ‘“‘ There’s tin in 
this township of Co: 

I was floored. Which one had 
received my letter ? God and the 
postmaster knew. 

“The one I am looking for is 
keen about fox-hunting.” 

“ Aren’t we all ?”” demanded my 
moon-faced first find. 

“This one especially so,” I 
said, floundering. 

‘“Now you've got. me.” But, 
after scratching his head, “I'd 
call that Uncle Mike, if he wasn’t 
foundered with rheumatics. Then 
there’s his son, my cousin Mike, 
called Flan, twin of Gan. If it’s 
huntin’ you’re after, try them. 
They’re jist two miles down the 
township line. Try the twins.” 
He nodded and winked. ‘“‘ Some- 
thin’ll come of it.” 

The first thing that came of it 
was a disconsolate trudge down 
the line road, its snow deep and 
rutted. Then I sighted a barn 
hugely decorated with an advertise- 
ment for rye whisky and knew I 
had reached my goal. 

To arrive thus, unannounced, 
was little to my liking; but a 
hound bayed reassuringly, locked 
in the barn. So, screened by a 
snaggy stump fence and an equally 
snaggy old orchard, I approached 
a yellow brick house and knocked 
on a door from which paint peeled 
to reveal three separate hues. 

The door opened. “ Mrs 
Flannigan ?”” The woman stepped 
closer; blue-eyed even in that 
failing light, plain-faced, raw- 
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boned, her hair a sort of red roan. 
**Miss Flannigan,” she corrected, 
with no particular expression, 
wiping floury hands on a flowered 


n. 

I explained that I was a Western 
friend of M‘Gee’s and was immedi- 
ately invited to enter the kitchen, 
a large homy place suggesting 
that other living-rooms were 
entirely superfluous. 

**The boys is away,” said Miss 
Flannigan. “They do be neigh- 
bourin’ with O’Haras, buzzin’ wood. 
Not that O’Haras needed ’em, 
but Gan heard old Nick had brewed 
up a keg o’ beer.” 

There was no taint of brogue 
in her speech, only an Irish manner 
of wording. Miss Flannigan went 
on with the shaping of scones and 
pressed me for news of M‘Gee and 
his folks. Apparently she had 
not yet heard of the demise of 
Maggie’s parents, these twelve 

since. 

Still not knowing where I stood, 
except that I sat, I broached the 
— of fox-hunting. 

Miss Flannigan whacked her 
dough with a rolling-pin. “ They’ll 
be at it any day now, no doubt. 
Heaven help the farm !” 


I was glad to hear footsteps at 
the door. 

A boy entered; perhaps four- 
teen. My first impression was of 
@ ragamuffin in overalls and bottle- 
green sweater as he backed in, 
closing the door. Somehow I was 
prepared for pug nose, red hair, 
and dancing blue eyes. But he 
turned on me a face of angelic 
sweetness—straight-nosed, tender- 
mouthed, with wide brown eyes 
and a crop of wavy dark hair. 
For his over-sized cap was off in 
an instant. He bowed gravely 
as his aunt said, ‘ This is Young 
Michael.” 

I knew, as I took his hand and 
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looked into those wide questioning 
eyes, that this one would never 
carry on the hunting tradition of 
the Michaels Flannigan. Toying 
with the thought of the foxhound 
I had heard, I dropped it for the 
subject of school work. But my 
heart was not in that, though 
Michael answered my questions 
politely. 

“You did all the _ chores, 
Michael ?”’ Miss Flannigan tossed 
in over her shoulder. 

“Yes, auntie. I fed hay to all 
the cattle and horses, watered old 
Norah, and chopped turnips. I 
fixed the pigs too. There’s only 


“More’s the pity!” Miss 
Flannigan slammed her. oven door 
for emphasis. ‘ Those big hulking 
louts leaving it all to you! Plague 
take them and Nick O’Hara and 
his keg 0’ beer !” 

“Oh well,” Michael sighed 

There ae an older-than-his- 
years look about him, and I was 
wondering what cares rested on 
his slim young shoulders when, 
preceded by deep masculine voices, 
again the latch of the storm-door 
rattled. 

Then, “‘ Where the hell’s Michael, 
the young spalpeen?” came in 
roaring volume that would do 
credit to Maggie M‘Gee in the 
throes of a wolf-hunt. Which 
one spoke I do not know; I could 
not tell Flan from Gan Flannigan 
except by the patches on their 
faded blue overalls. The twins 
were tall and red-haired; not as 
deep in the barrel as Maggie M‘Gee, 
but enough like him, drunk or 
sober. They were drunk. I felt 
sure of it. 

é Michael / ” 

Miss Flannigan scarce turned 
her head. ‘‘ What’s Michael done 
now ?”’ she inquired. 

“Done!” The second twin 


took his turn. ‘Sure he’s got all 
the pigs drunk, by God! Drunk 
as fools! We thought old Lizzie 
was sick till we smelled more hard 
cider than pig!” 

“That’s no word of a lie!” 
roared the other. ‘“‘ And how much 
it took the Lord knows. Reney, 
did you put him up to this ?” 

Miss Flannigan shrugged. “It 
never occurred to me.” 

“ All right for you; but by the 
powers [ll scalp him! Michael /” 

My glance went to Michael, who 
had risen. His face was flushed. 

“Father,” he said with dignity, 
“this is a friend of the M‘Gee’s 
out West.” 

So perfect was Michael’s aplomb, 
while so great the contrast between 
father and son, that I quite failed 
to abet his purpose of using me 
as a diversion from ‘an apparently 
difficult topic. 

The Flannigan with the patches 
on his elbows (this was Flan) 
glowered and crushed my hand. 
“Let me tend to this other 
business first,” he suggested, as 
if he could only cope with one 
unpleasant undertaking at a time. 

“No, Pll tend to Michael,” 
threatened he with patches on his 
knees, as he pumped the remains 
of my hand. “Sure it was my 
cider, wasn’t it ? Yours couldn’t 
lay out a pig.” 

“Bunged up with raisins and 
sugar beats drillin’ a hole in a 
frozen keg! And sure I’m his 
father, ain’t I?” 

“* Perhaps,” Uncle Gan admitted 
grudgingly. “ But it was my cider. 
Come along, Michael !” 

He reached for a razor-strop 
hanging by the kitchen sink, and 
Michael, like an innocent Christian 
martyr going to the pit, preceded 
him out a second door into a lean-to 
woodshed. 

Not a word of protest from 
Michael. Nor from his aunt. 
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She still turned the flat of her 
back, and instead of ‘ Home Sweet 
Home’ on a flourishy motto 
above the sink I thought should 
be written: ‘Every Dog For 
Himself.” I had yet to find in 
the Flannigans the discordant 
harmony of a wolf-pack. 

Father Flan turned to me, 
grinned and winked, then sighed 
as the emack! smack! of the 
strop was echoed by the howls of 
his son. 

“IT suppose I was young once 
meself,” he said heavily, ‘ but 
the lad has to learn respect for a 
good drink o’ liquor. What a boy ! 
You’d wonder where he gets the 
diviltry that’s in him.” At which 
came a snort from his sister. 
“Did I forgit to say you're as 
welcome as .the divil himself ? 
Now do be tellin’ me about the 
M‘Gees.” 

This I sketchily attempted, my 
efforts half-drowned by the din 
proceeding from the woodshed, 
and an inordinate long time the 
heart-rending racket continued. 
Only by intense concentration 
did I reach a point of describing 
M‘Gee’s wolf-hounds when the 
general ordeal ceased. 

“Well, Spud, you'll be stayin’ 
to try our own style of huntin’ 
tomorrow —for foxes?” Flan 
readily offered. ‘“‘ Hey, Gan, do 
be gettin’ an earful of how cousin 
Maggie gits coyotes out West.” 

Uncle Gan returned his razor- 
strop to its customary peg, then 
slumped on to an old sofa beside 
his twin, while Michael, remark- 
ably dry-eyed but apparently 
chastened, eased himself carefully 
into a chair, also to listen. 

Then followed a supper well 
worth the long journey. First 
a great pie for which Michael 
had snared the rabbits — and 
wonderingly I looked at that 
grave, brown-eyed stranger in our 
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midst; then the sister’s fresh 
scones, golden puffs, were accom- 
panied by rich maple syrup from 
the Flannigan bush lot; and 
equally good, those scones, with 
apple butter, dark and heady with 
its content of cider. 

Finally I sighed and sat back, 
glad to let my hosts do the talking, 
which they did with great gusto 
and a charming profanity. For 
two straight hours they rehearsed 
past hunts, catching foxes by day 
and coons by night. They chased 
foxes into O’Donnovan’s kitchen. 
They wallowed in bogs to tree 
coons in a swamp. They laughed 
till they cried over daddy (old 
Uncle Mike) reaching into a hollow 
log to pull forth a skunk by mis- 
take. “The old woman, God 
rest her soul, made him sleep in 
the barn for a week ! ” 

““A pity daddy’s too het up to 
hunt any more. He’s a card! 
Made in Ireland, he was. Maybe 
we could take him tomorrow and 
let him follow by road in the cutter 
after we let the dog go.” 

“Only one dog ?”’ I asked. 

“One’s plenty, givin’ good 
tongue. Two makes so much 
noise a fox may go clean out of 
the county. You don’t want 
that. You want ’em to swing back 
so’s to cut ’em off, see ? ” 

“*T heard your dog. He’s a good 
one ?” 

“* He’s got a rare musical tongue, 
for a pup. ‘Walker and English 
and bloodhound he is. Oh, his 
mother was well bred, for sure. 
He'll go all right. Caught his first 
last week.” 

**'You’ve been hunting, then ? ” 

“TI was,” came from Young 
Michael. ‘“‘ Ranger’s my pup and 
I trained him. He'll work for me.” 

“He'll work for anybody if he’s 
any dang good,” said his father. 
“You'll see us come home with a 
fine fox tomorrow.” 
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Young Michael’s brown eyes 
suddenly lit with incredible fear. 
“You mean...?” 

‘Lads that feed good cider to 
pigs on Friday stay home to do 
chores on Saturday.” 

Michael’s jaw dropped. He 
seemed to age eighty years in the 
moment, and every one of those 
years was one of bitter frustration. 

“ Flan!” exclaimed Uncle Gan. 
“ You wouldn’t ...!” 

“You heard me,” stated Flan. 

your big red nose outa 
this.”’ 

“ It was my cider!” 

“ce Shut up ! ” 

Michael lifted a sullen face. 
“Then you can’t use my dog! 
Ranger’s mine.” 

**I don’t care. There’s no room 
for you in the cutter tomorrow, 
anyway.” 

Here Michael shifted the bitter- 
ness of his gaze to me, who was 
usurping his place. And I swear 
I suffered as greatly as he, recalling 
how much it once meant to be 
included in a coyote hunt with 
Great-uncle Cyrus and Maggie 
M‘Gee. Surely Michael had been 
punished enough ! 

The misery of his eyes haunted 
me as I prepared for bed in the 
spare room, a guest-chamber that 
preserved the worst tradition in 
floral wallpaper and post-pioneer 
furniture of the eighties. My 
feet sank in hooked rugs and a 
hand-crocheted bedspread bespoke 
busy fingers, perhaps those of 
that lady who, a black-and-white 
enlargement, stared down from 
an atrocious gilt frame. 
face was really sweet (drat our 
early photography!) and, given 
time, her rigid gaze melted in 
the lamplight. Young Michael’s 
mother. I recognised every lovely 
feature. Oh, why had she gone 
away ! 

Aunt Reney, I felt, must be a 
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poor substitute ; for she had only 
harsh edges to turn towards the 
rollicking twins, and underneath 
that I suspected a deep-seated 
laughter at their clowning. I 
could not-help chuckling too. Any- 
one who liked Maggie M‘Gee must 
fall for Flan and Gan Flannigan. 
Open-hearted, quick in wrath or 
to make a jest of the moment—I 
could understand them. But 
Michael! I could not get over 
my first impression that he did not 
belong. In Ireland among the 
poorest peasantry, Great-uncle 
Cyrus used to tell, you would 
find those whose faces, whose 
voices, and whose manners are 
gentle: descendants of the aristoc- 
racy that fell under Cromwell’s 
heel. There was that about sweet 
young Michael... Could he 
really have fed Uncle Gan’s cider 
to the pigs? Did he really want 
to go hunting ? 

But swiftly I fell asleep, deep 
in a feather bed, and what time 
I woke I cannot say. It was still 
dark. lLoudly a voice called in 
the kitehen below. I was out 
to the door in a flash, groggily 
expecting a call to breakfast. 

Twin figures in underwear dashed 
down the stairs, one carrying a 
flashlight, answering a summons: 
“Gan! Flan! God’s teeth, do 
you go to bed with the sparrows ?” 

“* Daddy ! ” exclaimed the twins, 
below. Apparently old Uncle Mike 
had turned up. But why, at this 
hour of night ? 

“Holy Mother, you’re sopping 
wet!” 

“* Atchoo-katchoo {” came a terri- 
fic sneeze. ‘“‘ And who wouldn’t 
be, fallin’ in the river at this time 
°° year ? ” 

“In the river! Daddy, you'll 
have your death of rheumatics! 
How’d you do it ?” 

“I didn’t do it.” 
was cantankerous. 
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happened. Aitchoo/ Sure, some 
silly yowp from Toronto wrote 
to say he was a friend of M‘Gee’s, 
comin’ for a fox-hunt. And I 
went to meet the thrain. Well, 
the silly yowp didn’t come. 
Katchoo | Did I meet the thrain ? 
Sure I did, or as soon after as a 
man could swally a couple o’ 
drhinks.” Another sneeze. “‘ And 
now I was jist comin’ home, 
follyin’ the river. And bedad and 
it’s dark. And bedamned if I 
don’t drop through the ice at the 
blow-hole at Riley’s.” A whole 
series of sneezes. ‘“ Well, you 
niver heard tell of such a thing. 
I only came up down here at 
the shprings, the current’s that 
sthrong.” 

“And you fell in at Riley’s, a 
mile off !’’ One of the twins broke 
into a gale of laughter. 

** What, you son of a sot, you’re 
callin’? me a liar! Me own son, 
callin? me a liar! IT niver 
darken this door again!” There 
came a final racking katchoo and 
a slam of the door. 

“Gan, you fool, you’ve made 
daddy cross! We'll never git 
him back here again this night. 
And he’ll be dead by the time he 
gits home. Why, we’ll not have a 
hunt tomorrow !” 

Gan groaned. “I'll git him back 
if I have to crawl.” 

Sleep took some wooing after 
that ; but I heard nothing further. 


While at breakfast Flan inquired 
solicitously, “‘ Did you have a nice 
pleasant sleep last night ? Or were 
you wakened at all?” 

“IT did hear voices once,” I 
admitted. 

“Our ould man dropped in, 
casual-like, a bit late,” Flan 
explained. ‘“I doubt he'll be 
going huntin’ today. Fact is, I’m 
sure of it.” 

** And how is he keeping ?” 
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“ Well, except for the rheumatiz ; 
for a man of sivinty-three he’s 
exceedingly well presarved.” 

“In alcohol,” added Young 
Michael solemnly. 

“Enough from you!” said his 
father. ‘A lad that’d try feedin’ 
Ranger before a hunt! Tryin’ to 
bog him down, wasn’t you ?” 

He turned to me. “ We'll be 
startin’ right away. It’s a fairish 
drive north to O’Donnovan’s 
swamp.” 

It was. But a lovely drive on 
a misty winter morning, what 
with hoarfrost, riming orchards 
and roadside elms, the sleigh bells 
jingling cheerfully as they bounced 
on the back of an old brown mare, 
the whining of Ranger between 
our knees, and the eager chatter 
of the Flannigan twins. All perfect, 
but for the memory of Young 
Michael left alone with the chores 
on a Saturday morning. Ranger 
had been no more reluctant to 
leave him than I, though neither 
of our pleas had met with success. 

“A dog that, with a head and 
a nose on him,” said Flan com- 
placently, holding Ranger’s leash 
in his gauntleted hand. ‘“ And 
a damp morning, that'll hold a 
fair scent to the ground.” 

Ranger, his eyes on the back- 
ward trail, was in no mind for 
encouraging words. He had the 
black, white, and tan of the 
English, but his bloodhound strain 
added to a disconsolate look—long 
ears and mouth drooping, deep 
brown eyes mournful. In those 
brooding pools was reflected the 
same sullen defeat as last seen in 
the eyes of his youthful master. 
What revenge would follow this 
round of chores ? 

Gan coughed. “I got a bit of 
a cold last night, traipsin’ around 
in me nightshirt. I think Ill 
have to be takin’ precautions.” 
He reached back under the seat 
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of the cutter and drew forth a 
small earthenware jug. 

“Tf you're tolerant on the 
matter,’ he offered, “ you might 
care to sample this cider. It’s 
by my own special method of 
fixin’. When the drink’s a bit 
aged, I puts the cask outside to 
freeze. Then I drills a hole 
through to the core and what’s 
left is the alcohol contint. But 
you needn’t fear it. . It’s no poison 
and to my mind rather sweet to 
the gills.” 

One swig and I endorsed his 
opinion. Quite innocuous stuff, 
you would say. Only then I 
realised how cruel the blow to 
find that gallons of such pearly 
nectar had been cast before swine. 

*“There’s no better drink in 
the country !”’ boasted its owner. 
“Sure, I wouldn’t touch a drop 
of that poisonous swill the Govern- 
ment sells ! ” 

“ That’s a pity,” I said. “ For 
I have here a bottle of Scotch. 
It’s pretty hard stuff to take 
compared with this champagne of 
your’s. But it’s fairly old and I'd 
like your candid opinion.” 

“That I'll readily give you.” 
It was Flan who made the reply. 
** We’ve already had Gan’s opinion, 
the narrow-minded Christian. I 
take a broader view in these 
matters.” 

He was politeness itself in 
praising my purchase, after several 
- thoughtful swallows. Then he 
slipped my bottle inside his sheep- 
skin’s pocket. ‘A pity you 
gentlemen don’t care for the 
stuff.” 

Gan’s face was a study. ‘To 
hell with you, you bad-mannered 
lout!” 

Content with Gan’s cider, I 
remained inwardly chuckling, 
wondering how this by-play would 
terminate as we drove on in 
silence a while. But the deadlock 


was still in force when we reached 
O’Donnovan’s swale. 

The swamp was not strictly 
O’Donnovan’s. It stretched 
through rolling hill country pos. 
sibly the length of the township 
of Cork, a cedar swale varying in 
depth from a straggling hundred 
yards to several miles, depending 
on the nearby terrain. Where 
hills rose there were also dark 
pines, so that, together with 
farmer’s bush lots, much cover 
was afforded for game. 

Gan drove old Norah through a 
gap in a snake fence by the road, 
between cedar stumps topped with 
pinnacles of snow, and into the 
dark shelter of the swale, where 
he tied her. Then, collecting their 
guns and loading them with buck- 
shot, the twins started deeper 
into the bush, Flan leading Young 
Michael’s pup. 

“It would be nice to put him 
down on a good fresh track, just 
to make sure he don’t go runnin’ 
after rabbits.” 

Perhaps because we were faced 
with a dense alder undergrowth, 
Gan disagreed. ‘Give him his 
head once, till we see what he 
does. If it’s rabbits he’s after we'll 
take care of that nonsense.” 

He won a brief argument by 
unsnapping the leash and Ranger 
pressed forward through the 
thicket, while we circled around 
to the south, it being explained 
we would find better going farther 
on. 
“You see,” said Gan triumph- 
antly, after ten minutes and not 
@ bark from the dog, “ he’d be on 
hot rabbit scent afore this if that 
was good enough for him. That 
pup’s a fozhound, all right!” 

Then, “ Godfrey, there he goes 
over that hill!’ exclaimed Flan 
as we came out in a small bay of 
open hummocky ground. And 
unmistakably it was Ranger, a 
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full quarter mile away from the 
swamp, humping his patched 
person over @ maize-stubbled 
rise. 

“ And not a yap from him! It 
must be a cold scent for sure.” 

No more was said, but I read 
in the grim looks of the twins that 
they feared my own thought: 
“ He’s heading straight for home 
and Young Michael.” 

We pressed on to cross the 
pup’s trail, and sure enough found 
he was following no trail at all, 
hot or cold. 

“See there, damn your hide!” 
Flan swore. ‘‘ You wouldn’t let 
me put him down on a hot scent !”’ 

“Damn your own hide for 
leaving Young Michael at home !”’ 
returned Uncle Gan. “‘ You don’t 
desarve to have @ son, so you 
don’t.” 

** Well, I didn’t want to leave 
him home.” Flan sighed heavily. 
“But I hadda learn him respect 
for another man’s liquor.” 

*‘ Sure, you’re a fine one to learn 
him that,” Gan flashed acidly, 
his eyes burning a hole through 
Flan’s bulging sheepskin. 

Flan patted his pocket. ‘I do 
respect it. Well, what next? We 
can’t let Spud down. And we 
can’t let Young Michael show 
us up; not if we have to smell 
out that fox ourselves. Would 
O’Donnovan be loanin’ us a dog, 
d’ y’ think ?” 

‘““He would,” Gan _ returned 
sourly. ‘‘ And it would be that 
slow old mutt of a Towser. What 
he keeps him for, heaven knows.” 

“Tm thinkin’ of Tinker, no 
less. The best dog in Ontario 
since we lost Old Bell. Now if 
O’Donnovan wasn’t through haulin’ 
wood he couldn’t refuse a neighbour 
his dog.” Flan faced about in 
the maize-field and gazed down 
over the swamp. “ Those sleigh 
tracks look fresh, comin’ down 
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from O’Donnovan’s barn. Let’s 
take a look for him in the 
swale.” 

As we worked through the 
cedars, Gan, in the lead, exclaimed 
over the tracks of a fox—a straight 
line of dimples in the snow, 
heading west. ‘“‘ He passed here 
since midnight. Oughter be laying 
up not far off. He’s through with 
his huntin’.” 

In miraculous proof of Gan’s 
statement, we found feathery 
evidence of a partridge kill within 
two hundred yards on the back 
trail. 

“ Holy doodle ! ”’ breathed Flan. 
“We might’ve put him up within 
a mile!” 

He damned Ranger again and 
was told to damn himself instead 
for not bringing Michael; but the 
twins agreed that somehow O’Don- 
novan’s Tinker must be put on 
this fox track. Somehow! 

Then the soft bzzz-bzzz of a 
cross-cut saw lent them hope and 
led us to sight of the sawyers, 
O’Donnovan senior and junior, 
cleaning up hardwood windfalls 
taken down on a low ridge by a 
gale. 

I was introduced to the elder 
man, who was tall and stooped, 
with a bright pale eye; and his 
son, a rangy fellow on his way to 
thirty, with a peculiar purple 
birthmark that only covered his 
nose. 

“This is Spud, Mr O’Connor. 
Spud’s a Western cousin of ours, 
no less. And, poor lad, he’s niver 
had the thrill of a fox-hunt. So,” 
Flan sweetly explained, ‘‘ we drove 
up this way, knowin’ if you weren’t 
huntin’ yourself you’d be only 
too glad to lend a neighbour a dog. 
Been havin’ any luck ? ” 

“Keeps me poor buyin’ knives 
to skin all the foxes I git,” replied 
O’Donnovan senior. ‘“ What of 
the pup you were goin’ to train— 
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that cross-bred critter of Young 
Mike’s ?” 

** Ah, the pity,” Flan mourned. 
“He got hisself caught up in a 
fence jist yesterday night. You 
wouldn’t give a bad penny for 
Ranger today.” 

“Funny,” commented the 
younger O’Donnovan, blowing his 
purple nose without benefit of a 
handkerchief. “I'd of swore it 
was your pup heading south over 
yon corn patch, not tin minutes 
ago.” 

“Do you say so now?” Filan 
was surprised. ‘‘I guess there’s 
always some as can’t train their 
dogs and they do go roamin’ off. 
But what about the loan of your 
Tinker ?” 

“Tinker !” exclaimed the elder 
O’Donnovan. “ Now you wouldn’t 
be wantin’ Tinker, he’s that old 
and crippled. Not Tinker! If 
you’d show sport to the young 
gent, you'll take Towser, no less.” 

Gan covered a frown. ‘“‘ Where 
ishe ? It wasn’t your own dog ran 
over the hill ? ” 

“He’s up at the stable,” 
O’Donnovan answered. ‘“ And see 
that you git the right one. Towser. 
Him that’s white and spotted with 
liver.” A needless instruction to 
two men who never forgot a fox- 
hound once they had seen it. 

“Thank you kindly. There’ll 
be no mistake. We'll pick up old 
Norah now and leave her in your 
stable, O’Donnovan. We'll get 
her when we bring back the dog. 
A pity there’s no fox tracks showin’ 
since the snow !” 

At this last O’Donnovan’s faded 
eyes glinted suspiciously. But we 
went off for old Norah and presently 
were stabling her under the neigh- 
bour’s barn. There we found 
Towser asleep in a feed alley. 
He wagged us a greeting, but the 
Flannigans only looked sober. 
** Where’s Tinker ?” 


“In the house,” one suggested, 
and thither we went to knock on 
a door and be greeted by mother 
O’Donnovan, a stout, breathless 
old woman in rather nondescript 
garments. 

When asked about Tinker she 
huffed herself up, and _ puffed, 
“Tinker! The ould man niver 
said Tinker! I do be wantin’ 
him for the charnin’. I’m this 
minute with the cream heatin’ 
and the next he’ll be workin’ the 
treadle. He niver said Tinker ? 
Sure ?” 

“That he did,” Gan vowed. 
“Unless my ears fail me, he swore 
he’d only let us have his best dog.” 

*“Then he can do the charnin’ 
hisself ! The ould fool! I'll have 
none of it,” stormed Mrs O’Don- 
novan. ‘“J’ll jist let him do the 
charnin’ hisself ! ” 

We set off hotfoot, chuckling 
at what Gan termed a white lie 
for my sake. 

** An we'll learn Young Michael 
we don’t depend on him for a 
dog,” Flan added. Defensively, 
I thought. 


Old Tinker was glad to leave 
treadmill churning at sight of a 
gun. He lunged on the leash as 
we discreetly circled through fields 
to strike the fox trail again at a 
point well west of his master’s. He 
was a Walker, an American breed 
especially designed for this form 
of hunting. Within ten yards of 
the fox track his voice lifted in 
song and Gan cast him off. 

“We better git goin’ too. 
O’Donnovan’d know that voice in 
@ million.” 

No need for us to stay with the 
swamp. We swung out and along 
its edge, trotting through six 
inches of snow, clambering over 
rail and snake fences to arrive 
after a space of time, somewhat 
winded, on the brow of a hill 
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that gave us view and sound of a 
broadening stretch of swale. 

Tinker’s deep music echoed afar 
from the bronze cedars on that 
misty morning. The old hound’s 
bugling note had lifted to a higher 
pitch. “Scent’s hot,” Gan panted ; 
“that fox musta been layin’ up 
jist about directly below us. Now 
he’s swingin’ to the north. Perhaps 
when he reaches The Bottle-neck 
he’ll swing back and come down 
on the other side. That’d mean 
about three miles ’fore he turns.” 

“No, he’s swinging now,” Flan 
had it. “And if he cuts over 
straight for Dugan’s, he'll swing 
tell and gone back east.” Flan 
fortified himself with a drink. 

Gan bit his lip, fighting with a 
stubborn pride as my bottle of 
Scotch went back into the other’s 
sheepskin. ‘* He’s not, you cheap 
pig; he’s workin’ a spiral.” 

“A spiral?” I questioned 
diplomatically. 

*‘A fresh fox will loop, tryin’ 
to tangle a dog into runnin’ 
continuously in the one circle. 
He won’t fool old Tinker, how- 
ever.” 

“Is the fox much faster than 
the dog ?” 

“Not come deeper snow. But 
now, if he’s an old un, he’ll keep 
ahead quite a while. But he’ll 
tire quicker’n the dog, though a 
dog’ll seldom catch up.” 

“And which way will the fox 
swing back ? Can you tell?” 

I could not. The fox seemed 
to be leading old Tinker a zigzag 
course through the broad tangle 
here, perhaps two miles wide. 
But his voice became faint as he 
worked towards The Bottle-neck, 
where the swale narrowed to a thin 
blue line in the distance. 

“ Goin’ straight away now,” my 
question was answered at last ; 
“he'll swing back by way of 
Murphy’s bush lot. He’ll never 
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go north from the ’Neck; it’s too 
open.” 

The twins set off at a run, 
cutting down through the swamp. 
We laboured over spongy moss 
hummocks; __ skirted half-frozen 
bogs; crashed over low huckle- 
berries brittle with frost; and 
elicited a miniature flurry as we 
shook snowy garlands from alder 
and young birch. Father’s old 
six-shooter clumped against my 
side, and I wished I had left it 
at home. If, as a Westerner, I 
was considered proficient in its 
use and posted somewhere to 
down a running fox, his chances 
were better than mine. 

Even as I ran, the thought of 
Young Michael, who had never 
quite left my mind, returned. The 
misery in his dark eyes haunted me. 
Had he found solace in the return 
of his dog? At least for the 
present he could not suspect what 
he now was missing. Little I 
guessed... 

Clear of the cedars, we surged 
on towards the broad side of a 
bush lot— Dopey Dunk’s, I 
gathered. 

‘Chances are,” declared Flan, 
“he'll come by Thin Murphy’s, 
but swing between here and there 
over to old Pat M‘Nally’s. That’s 
where I’m goin’ to be waitin’.” 

“This spot suits me. By the 
saints, I’m as thirsty as a camel.” 
Gan’s pride had reached breaking- 
point. 

**1’m off then,” said Flan, not 
taking the hint. 

“Then good riddance!” Gan 
glared. He mopped his brow and 
turned to me as I waited instruc- 
tions. ‘You must have been 
ashamed, Spud, being introduced 
as a Flannigan, even to that old 
rail-splitter, O’Donnovan ! ” 

I merely grinned. ‘‘ Where do 
you want me to go?” 

“Stay right here. The fox’ll 
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never swing as wide as Fat 
Murphy’s. Jist as sure as old 
Tinker’s losing speed, Mr Vixen 
will enter this bush lot. He’ll 
come right down along Thin 
Murphy’s line fence.” 

We took up position in a clump 
of small firs where Gan’s long single- 
barrelled shot-gun could account 
for any possible approach. His 
old gun, loaded with buckshot, 
he declared was good for a 
hundred yards. “ But Ill give 
you first blow-off with that cannon 
of yours,” he generously offered, 
putting me on the spot. 

“How long do you expect to 
wait ?” I inquired, and received 
this assurance, “‘ Oh, he’ll be along 
any minute between right now and 
next Christmas.” 

The latter, I began to believe, 
my over-heated body chilled 
through with the damp penetrating 
cold of an Eastern winter. We 
waited interminably, ever on the 
qui vive; the while discussing 
our chances, the tricks of a fox, 
the intelligence of a really experi- 
enced dog, and the desirability of 
a drink. In part I agreed with 
Gan and his acrid remarks about 
Flan. 

The tension rose to a higher 
and yet higher pitch with the 
distant bugling of Tinker, approach- 
ing now, Gan declared, by way of 


Thin Murphy’s. “ An’ that’s one 
for Flan to swallow! We'll get 
the fox.” 


My confidence, however, lay 
in Gan’s buckshot as I drew forth 
father’s old -38 six-gun. I had 
buck fever; Maggie M‘Gee’s 
mother was right; there’s ‘the 
hell of a kick in it’ when you 
see a red fox speeding down a line 
fence, coming straight at you ! 

Only two hundred yards off, 
the fox reached a cross fence. 
A second he was out of view; 
then he appeared, leaping over 


the rails—but no, to the top of 
them, to run along those four-inch 
cedar strips like a cat! And the 
fox was not coming towards us 
now. He was going off at a right 
angle, attempting a trick to throw 
the hound off scent. Losing time 
to gain time, as it were. 

Gan, cheated of his chance of 
a shot, cursed roundly. Then, 
“But he'll not fool old Tinker 
long. He'll run wide of the scent 
and circle. Not that that matters ; 
vixen’s bound to swing over to 
old Pat M‘Nally’s bush, where 
Flan’ll get him, drat the luck !” 

He amplified this theme in 
unprintable fashion and mourned, 
“Did you ever see so pretty a 
fox? As big and red as a cow, 
with a brush on him the size of 
hisself ! Tin dollars worth of fox, 
begorra, or I’ve taken me last 
drink !” 

We stood, momentarily expect- 


ing the boom of Flan’s gun. 


The moments continued to pass. 
“ Whist, he hasn’t shot yet!” 

We broke into a run, crossing 
the single field to M‘Nally’s bush 
lot, while Tinker’s music grew 
in volume behind us. Then, on 
climbing a last fence, we found 
the fox trail leading off down a tiny 
creek to enter the woods. 

“Lord a’mighty, what’s hap- 
pened? Flan should be here! 
Right behind that break of cedars, 
Td say.” 

And that is where he was. We 
found Flan, his knees hunched 
up to his chin, back resting against 
the clay bank of the creek, gently 
snoring ! 


“The drunken sot!” gritted 
his twin. Gan’s face registered a 
disgust too complete for expression. 

But he had the presence of 
mind to steal up to the slumbering 
nimrod and uncock the hammers 
of his gun. Then, as the woods 
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echoed the roaring blast of a 
double discharge, the sleeper leapt 
up with a yell. 

Even so, Flan refused to admit 
he had so much as dozed—till 
the fox trail, not ten feet away, 
was pointed out to his befuddled 
gaze. Then Tinker, mockingly, 
stormed down the hot scent. He 
was not to be cheated. And he 
kept on going, full blast, not to be 
persuaded the fox was lost. 

“Le’ him go.” Flan waved 
optimistically. ‘‘ He’sh bound to 
shwing again and come back by 
way of the shwamp.” His knees 
buckled suddenly; his bolt was 
shot. ‘‘M’ heart,” he groaned, 
“it’sh m’ heart!” 

“Heart! You ain't got the 
heart or brains of a_ rabbit,” 
snarled his brother. “‘A fine red 
fox, God, so close you could’ve 
kicked him on the nose!” He 
picked up a familiar-looking bottle 
from the snow, tipped it to the 
light, found it empty, then flung 
it away with an oath. “I’m goin’ 
home. You can stay here if you 
like !” 

Flan settled down, quite content. 
But I was not. I had my own 
time organising a concerted return 
for old Norah. Let us pass up the 
details. 

An hour it took from O’Donno- 
van’s, where the time had been 
three o’clock, so dusk was closing 
down when we drove into the 
Flannigan farmstead. 

“‘Unhitch the mare,” ordered 
Gan. “Tl light the lantern.” 

Lending assistance to the still- 
groggy Flan, I led Norah into 
the gloomy depths of the stable, 
and while we stripped the harness 
off her Gan looked around. 

“* Not a horse fed, by Godfrey ! 
Not a cow nor a pig! Where's 
Michael? The young spalpeen, 
PU scalp him!” He strode to the 
door and bellowed, “‘ MicHAkL !” 
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Silence for answer. 

Gan 8s “ Off after 
rabbits, I'll bet. Not a straw of 
feed in the alley. Come on 
then, half-conscious, get a pitch- 
fork.” 

I followed the two up a stair 
into the cavernous loft of their 
huge bank barn. Lantern-light 
fell away softly against mounds 
of hay and hand-hewn timbers, 
cobwebbed and dusty. Our loom- 
ing shadows moved, then halted 
as we were caught by a blood- 
chilling sight. 

There, suspended from a rafter 
by a rope, its feet a good yard 
from the floor, hung a still figure 
in ragged overalls and bottle- 
green sweater. Even his over- 
sized cap was in place. 

“Mother of God!” groaned 
Gan. “It can’t be!” 

Flan, too, was sober on the 
instant. ‘“‘ Michael!” His heart- 
broken voice still runs down my 
spine. ‘Michael, my poor son 
that I wouldn’t take hunting! 
And all for a drop of filthy cider 
he had rightfully thrown to the 
pigs!” (I knew Filan Flannigan 
had touched his last drop.) 

Gan was speechless and stricken 
of life; till I spoke. “ Don’t 
stand there! Do something! He 
may not be dead yet!” Then 
Gan thrust the lantern into my 
hands, whipped out a knife, and 
ran forward. “ Be ready to catch 
him, Flan!” He sawed at the 
rope. 

I was in no mind to approach 
closely, so Flan’s sudden howl 
caught me quite unawares: 
** Michael ! Where the hell’s Young 
Michael? IU scalp him, the young 

/ ” 

I thought the distracted father’s 
mind had given way under the 
strain till he kicked that deceptive 
hay-stuffed dummy clean across 
the gangway of the loft. 
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Almost sick I was with relief. 
The twins’ reaction was anger, a 
mounting indignation not helped 
by the fact that they still had 
to pitch down hay and feed a 
barnful of ravenous stock, before 


I went to the kitchen for pails 
and learned from Miss Flannigan 
that Michael was not with her. 
She had not seen him since noon. 
This news I conveyed to the others, 
and glumly they nodded. ‘“ After 
rabbits, no doubt. Well, he'll rue 
this day.” 

The milking was done, straw 
bedding was put down, the turnips 
were chopped and fed; and at 
least the pigs, cattle, and horses 
were contented before we all 
repaired to the house. Here milk 
was separated and supper prepared 
before Young Michael appeared. 

The storm-door latch rattled. 
Then his young voice sounded in 
an ominous silence: ‘‘Come on 
in, Ranger. You've earned a good 
feed.” 

Ranger, a footsore and weary- 
looking pup, entered; and, avert- 
ing his eyes from the twins, slunk 
back of the stove. As an apparition 
he but slightly softened the blow 
of Young Michael’s dishevelment. 
He, apparently, had met with a 
bog not sufficiently frozen. From 
the shoulders down he was wet; 
from the knees down he was mud. 
And I had not suspected he 
possessed such otherwise present- 
able garments. 

“Michael! Your best Sunday 
suit |’ keened his auntie. ‘“‘ What 
on earth are you coming to! Why, 
you’re no better than your gran- 
dad, for sure !”’ 

Michael was in no wise crest- 
fallen. He entered, carrying a 
single-shot °22 rifle in one mittened 
hand and by the other dragging a 
furry red corpse. 

“A fox!” Twin jaws dftopped. 
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“And a good un!” Michael 
took as much credit as if he had 
raised it from a pup. 

“You caught it with Ranger !” 
Flan gasped. 

“Yeh. He sorta came home, 
Did you lick him? Did you lick 
my dog ? ” 

The twins goggled. Before they 
had got set for battle here it 
was being carried into their own 
camp ! 

“We didn’t go hunting,” Flan 
lied. “‘We went to see daddy, 
poor old soul! He was that near 
death’s door this morning we 
didn’t dare leave him. So we 
sent home the pup, though not 
meanin’ you should dodge out o’ 
the chores.” 

“And how is grandaddy ?” 
Michael asked, gravely concerned, 
at least in this matter. Miss 
Flannigan, too, turned her gaze 
on the twins. 

** Bad,” said Flan, pathetically 
shaking his head. ‘Bad. Very 
bad.” 

Michael also shook his head. 
“Poor grandaddy—end he got 
such a kick out of our hunt today 
too!” 

“There!” flashed Miss Flanni- 
gan. “You'll not try that sort 
of whopper again !”’ 

Flan shifted uneasily. Then, 
** Well, it seemed kinda callous 
to admit we went horse-tradin’ 
and niver got to see old daddy 
at all.”” He kicked my shins under 
the table to keep my face straight. 

“You brought home yit another 
unnecessary beast ? ”’ 

“The deal fell through.” 
sighed heavily. 

We proceeded with supper, and 
Michael ate heartily, having made 
himself presentable in a pair of 
adult trousers much rolled at the 
cuffs. Readily he gave me the 
story of his hunt, while his elders 
squirmed: ‘‘ There’s not a brain 
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like my pup’s in the whole of 
Ontario !” 

Perhaps Michael went a step 
too far. Perhaps it was sometimes 
customary to defer his chastise- 
ment till a more appropriate hour. 
Or perhaps Flan, after his strenu- 
ous day, needed to augment his 
courage before tackling the prob- 
lem. Anyway, after the table had 
been cleared and we had talked 
a while, he went to the cellar and 
returned with a jug. 

“You'll be tryin’ my own 
special brand of cider ? ” he offered. 
“T fix it with raisins and sugar 
and bung up the cask. You want 
to take it right gently, though it’s 
gentle to take.” 

It was gentle to take—so far 
as palate was concerned. Flan’s 
spirits rose remarkably. His 
courage returned. 

** Now, Michael,” he said sternly. 
“T’m havin’ a word with you! 
What was the meanin’ of goin’ 
huntin’ in your best Sunday suit ?” 

Michael hunched _ sullenly. 
“Those old rags I was wearin’ 
were only fit for a scarecrow, so 
I used them to make one.” 

‘* Well,” chimed in Uncle Gan, 
“it’s off-season for crows, though 
you can buy some new clothes with 
your fox pelts.” 

“Keep your nose out of this,” 
ordered Flan. 

“Till not,” said the uncle. 
** You’ve never licked this boy yet 
and he’s due for another stroppin’ 
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tonight.”” He caught the necessary 
weapon from its peg by the sink. 
“Come on, Michael !” 

As the two disappeared into the 
woodshed, Father Flan, shrugging, 
poured me another drink. But the 
liquor was no solace to me. My 
response to the heart-rending cries 
of Young Michael was surely 
displayed in my face. In neither 
my heart nor my mind could I 
blame him for his sins, raised 
in such an exemplary environ- 
ment. 

Flan winked at me over his cider. 

“°Tis all right, Spud, lad, an’ 
for the greatest good of all con- 
cerned. For the boy needs to be 
shown his faults, while the roars 
of him will develop his lungs. 
An’ then Gan likes to think he’s 
savin’ the lad by doin’ the job 
hisself. Whist! can’t you tell 
Gan’s merely floggin’ his boot ? 
Young Michael’s bottom never 
gave off such rare sounds as that, 
Ill take oath.” 

Attuning my ears to this new 
angle, I hearkened again; the 
sounds still proceeding from the 
woodshed lost considerably their 
tone of conviction. I recalled the 
previous night and a deal of wasted 
sympathy. 

Flan set down his empty glass 
with a sigh. He fixed me with 
@ serious gaze. ‘“‘ While, as for 
meself,” he ended, “‘ I’m his dad, 
and sure I’ve gotta keep discipline 
somehow, don’t I ?” 
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MORE RED-LETTER DAYS. 


BY R. J. WACHER. 


Even in normal times, inaction 
is anathema to most of those who 
have spent the greater part of 
their lives in the open. Today it 
is even harder to bear, and it is 
only when the shutters are closed 
and the curtains drawn that 
memory helps us to come to a 
certain degree of contentment, so 
that, like Edward Fitzgerald, we 
find— 

** *Mid all the gloom, 
By Heaven, the bold sun 
Is with me in the room, 

Shining, shining |” 

It was evident that I was in 
for a night out among the moun- 
tains, although that did not worry 
me overmuch after trekking for a 
year or more over the veldt, where 
beds were not, while chasing or 
being chivied by De Wet and 
other elusive commando leaders ; 
but now I had lost my way among 
the foothills of the Drakensberg 
through trying a short-cut back 
to my police post, and a menacing 
thunderstorm was growling away 
among the peaks and rapidly 
approaching. 

I was returning from a six 
days’ patrol along the border, 
where I had been on the watch 
for a gang that was running rifles 
into Basutoland. My luck was 


out, however, and both my mare - 


and I were tired and hungry. 

The short African twilight would 
soon be fading into night, so while 
going down a steep track towards 
the river I looked out for ‘some 
sort of shelter, and was lucky to 
find a deep overhang in the rocks 
above the stream ; then scrambling 
down I filled the canvas water- 
bag, our only rations until the 


morrow, before the storm and 
darkness drove me back to shelter, 
After rugging up the mare and 
taking my belt in a couple of 
holes for supper, I got down to 
it on the rocky floor, to sleep as 
best I could until the dawn wind 
bit too deep for comfort. 

I was on the point of rising 
when I heard the rasping bark of 
@ sentinel baboon across the river, 
and in a few moments that hoarse 
challenging note was taken up 
by the whole troop which I had 
marked down among some stunted 
bushes the previous night. 

Now I had seen enough of those 
wary and intelligent beasts else- 
where to know that they must 
have seen something of which 
they strongly disapproved, so I 
pulled the Mauser from its sheath, 
clipped the butt to the fore-end 
of its wooden holster, for use as a 
carbine, and rolled into cover 
overlooking the river. 

I expected and certainly hoped 
to see those gun-runners coming, 
but nothing appeared to be mov- 
ing either up-stream or down, yet 
the uproar from the baboons 
seemed to increase. They were 
all facing\my way, and as I glanced 
across at them my eye caught sight 
of something that was moving ever 
so slowly among the rocks below. 


I could not make out what it - 


was until the light grew stronger, 
and then I realised with a distinct 
shock that I was watching the 
first leopard that I had ever 
seen outside a cage. No wonder 
those baboons were annoyed, for 
‘spots ’ is their worst enemy. 
Could I bag him from where I 
lay, and what was the range? 
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Just about a hundred yards as he 
showed so small a mark—and yet 
—objects seen across water appear 
closer than they really are, and a 
downhill shot as well. Oh, hang it ! 

I took a pull on my buck-fever, 
and, as the big cat raised itself 
to peer upwards, squeezed the 
trigger. On the instant the rock 
above his back splintered, and the 
leopard, startled by the smack of 
the bullet and the echoing report, 
turned, and, making for the river, 
started to swim across. 

The current, now in spate after 
the storms, carried him down 
towards me, so holding fire until 
he landed I took him between the 
shoulders as he heaved his bulk 
out of the water below me. 

A snarling grunt came when the 
bullet bit, and he galloped madly 
at the rise, but now both nostrils 
and mouth were spouting blood, 
and as I raked him again his 
limbs relaxed and he slithered back 
down the slope into a coughing, 
twitching heap at the water's 
edge. 

My first coherent thoughts were 
for the mare, as she was only a 
few feet away from the shindy, 
and I fully expected to see her 
making a bee-line for quieter 
quarters, but luckily she was an 
old campaigner and well used to 
gun-fire. Her fun began later 
when she was expected to mubed 
the carcase. 

She had carried several ‘heeok 
ere this, but the smell of that cat 
was a bit more than she could 
stomach. Twice she had the whole 
caboodle in the river, and I had to 
knee-halter her before I could 
pad the body. Even then she took 
a lot of ‘ making much of’ before 
she let a very wet and empty 
‘bobby ’ lead her off on the long 
road home. 

The nearest drift over the river 
was six miles away, and even 


there it was no easy swim ; for by 
the time I was out of the smother 
we were both distinctly water- 
logged, and my helmet was well 
on its way to the Atlantic. 

There was a patch of grass at 
the top of the long rise on the 
far bank, so I turned her loose for 
a roll and a feed while I sat under 
a@ hiige ant-hill and had another 
look at my prize. He measured, 
between pegs, a clear six feet 
eight inches, and proved to be 
a well-set-up youngster in good 
winter coat. 

After a doze over the last of my 
tobacco I loaded up again, this 
time without much fuss, and we 
were on the point of moving when 
I heard a slight sound in the 
direction of the road leading to 
the river. It was too faint ‘to 
know what had caused it, but the 
mare’s head went up with ears 
pricked, so I knew at once that she 
had heard another horse on the 
move. I was about to leave the 
shelter of the ant-hill when a 


‘sudden thought of those gun- 


runners bade me pause. One 
hand went to her nostrils to check 
the whinny which I knew would 
come, while the other loosened the 
pistol flap—in case. 

Came a long pause. Then the 
silence was broken by the click 
of hoofs on uneven rock, and, after 
moments of tension, by the stamp 
and slur of horses moving through 
the sand on the other side of my 
cover. ; 

Even today, this late along, I 
ean still feel the thrill of that 
moment ; for there in the brilliant 
sunshine rode the men that I 
wanted, above all things, to lay 
hands on. A string of eight laden 
Basuto ponies followed one of 
them and the other two rode 
behind, and each had a rifle 
slung across his shoulder: in 
itself an illegal act in this newly 
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won land, where as yet only the 
victors might bear arms. 

It was the gang right enough, 
and evidently they were a pretty 
tough crew as well, running a load 
over in broad daylight, so it struck 
me forcibly that a very dead 
policeman might soon be following 
his topi down to the sea if he 
bungled this heaven-sent chance of 
collaring them in flagrante delicto. 

At the moment the advantage 
lay with me, and I must turn it to 
account. But how? They were 
too widely spread out for a hold-up 
en masse, for their leader was 
even then disappearing down the 
slope to the drift. There was not 
any other cover, and once over 
| the river they would be enter- 
ing a steep mountain pass into 
Basutoland. 

They were all Boers who had 
fought against us, so I guessed 
that one of them would be guarding 
the rear while the others were 
tightening up the loads before 
crossing. 

There seemed to be only one 
chance of bagging them now, and 
I took it, much as I loathed the 
thought of it. Dropping the reins 
in front of the mare to make her 
stay put, I ran across the road and 
struck off up-stream until I was 
well out of hearing; then turning 
to the river I slid down the bank 
into that murky water for the 
fourth time that day. 

Clinging like a limpet to every 
handhold and backing against the 
current which was doing its best 
to push me under, I made my 
slow way down until I was within 
striking distance. A pause to 
regain wits and breath, then a 
wallowing rush from the cover of 
the bank through the shallows, 

and I appeared Neptune-like before 
the eyes of those astonished black- 
guards. 
As I expected, they were busy 
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adjusting girths and ropes, and 
only one of them tried to unship 
his bundook, but as I was holding 
something more menacing than the 
sea-god’s trident, the movement 
came to nothing, and they were 
trussed up with their noses in the 
sand before they really knew what 
it was all about. 

Lucky! By the béard of the 
prophet. Yes. 

Into the river went their rifles, 
and into my empty interior passed 
the contents of their saddle-bags. 
A very large flask of Cape brandy 
was among the spoils, I recollect, 
but I fail to remember any heel- 
taps. 

The station was about twelve 
miles away, so now came the 
problem of getting the bag into 
the larder. I could have knee- 
haltered their cattle and left them 
for our native police to bring in, 
but I felt now that it was indeed 
my day out and that I could get 
away with anything. As I see it 
now, my plan was a brutal one, 
but at that moment I had to deal 
with three men who had all been 
in prison before and who were 
under no illusions about their fate 
once they stood trial. 

When the cortége moved off their 
leader was still in the van, but now 
on foot and handcuffed to the 
mare’s bridle, while the others 
tailed behind her. A _ running 
noose ran from their necks to her 
saddle D’s, and as their hands were 
tied behind them they had to watch 
their steps. Night had fallen long 
since before the tale of bricks was 
complete. 

Bad staff work had been respon- 
sible for their undoing, and perhaps 
the mills of God; for I had been 
reported to them as having re- 
turned to the station on the 
previous day by a native who had 
shadowed me all through my 

patrol. Unknown to us, this had 
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been part of their organisation 
since they started. 

That day their ponies had 
carried over a hundred rifles on 
what was to have been their last 
and most lucrative trip before 
they went south. In the end, 
south they went; for a term of 
seven years apiece on the Break- 
water at Cape Town was their 
portion. 

After three years of war in 
South Africa, followed by five 
more of police work, mainly spent 
in looking over a horse’s ears, the 
time came for a spell of home 
leave. 

It was only natural then that 
the day-dreams, which came un- 
bidden during the long drowsy 
hours on board, should bulk 
largely with plans anent horse 
and hound. In the end, the West 
Country won. I had always liked 
it and its people, especially Exmoor, 
whose folk, from landlord to 
labourer, are the most pleasant 
in the land, and to whom sport 
of all kinds is as the breath in 
their nostrils. 

In youth I had been ‘ blooded ’ 
with the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds, so now I meant to 
recapture many old delights and 
to find out how their harbourer 
managed to produce a warrant- 
able stag for every meet, when 
no deer might be seen for miles 
around; yet it was done every 


time. There would be just a. 


few words spoken to the Master, 
then huntsman, harbourer, and a 
few couples of tufters would move 
off, and before long a stag would 
be roused and away; more than 
likely from a patch of fern within 
a few feet of a bridle-path, along 
which horses had lately come, and 
where at first sight it seemed 
impossible for an animal of that 
bulk to find cover. 


In those early days this savoured 
rather of a conjurer’s magic when 
producing a rabbit from someone’s 
‘topper,’ but I knew now that 
venery and slotting of a high 
order had most to do with it; 
and as I had lately seen some good 
native trackers at work, I meant, 
if possible, to find out how this 
home-grown expert got his results. 
So, to be right in the heart of 
things, I made my headquarters 
at Exford. 

This small village in the middle 
of the forest is probably unique, 
since two packs of hounds are 
kennelled there, and in high 
summer quite two hundred hunters 
and hacks clatter daily over its 
cobbles; for there, even today, 
the horse is king and a car 
an also-ran, as only two roads 
traverse the moor and its cart- 
tracks are rough and rare. 

When my dog-cart pulled up on 
the crest of the hill overlooking 
the village in the dimpsey light 
of a summer’s evening, there rose 
from the valley a sound as sweet 
as church bells and as typically 
English. Now swelling, now fall- 
ing in volume, until gradually 
softening lower and lower, the 
melody died away into silence. It 
was the ‘ singing’ of hounds. Yes, 
it was good to be back. 

Thanks to Sidney Tucker, the 
huntsman, contact was soon made 
with the harbourer, who promised 
to take me when he looked round 
for “a girt stag wi all his 
rights’ for the opening meet at 
Cloutsham in three weeks’ time. 
The cognoscentt *lowed that I was 
a lucky ’un, as indeed I was, for 
Fred Goss did not usually suffer 
strangers gladly. 

It was illuminating to listen 
to those whips and woodmen, 
gamekeepers and other out-of- 
door men when they discussed the 
chances of moorland sport and 
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its natural history—from an angle 
unknown to gunrooms and library 
—as they put back their pints 
of cider in the taproom of the 
‘local.’ These and other men 
made me welcome in their own 
fashion. 

I learnt the real reason why 
Exmoor grouse ‘go light’ every 
year despite all the care that 
money can command, and where 
clutches of eggs of all the rarer 
moorland birds could be seen and 
purchased by self-termed oologists, 
to the scandal of all right-minded 
folk. A day on the Castle Hill 
water produced four brace of 
trout and an after-dinner talk by 
an expert on local fauna as we sat 
in the moonlight on the flagged 
terrace overlooking Bremridge 
wood. 

A kennel huntsman showed me 
how to play shove-a’penny, and 
at dawn a badger returning to 
his sett, not a gunshot from the 
Quarme kennels. I tried, but was 
too ham-fisted to emulate one 
who tickled my breakfast trout 
from an Exe pool, but we rejoiced 
together over the escape of another 
of its occupants ; surely the father 
of all the otters, so big was he, 
and who beat hounds handsomely 
after a three hours’ hunt in very 
low water, when even the most 
pessimistic expected a kill. 

It was curious to note the 
scarcely veiled animosity of most 
of these men for the red deer. 
This was hard to understand at 
first, seeing that the Hunt brought 
in an immense amount of money, 
and thereby work for all. But 
when I had seen the wanton damage 
done nightly by the herds to corn, 
orchards, and even cottage gardens, 
I realised that it was only the 
visitors who liked to see them and 
not the dwellers on the land, 
though they all loved to watch and 
hear the hunting. For them the 


deer have always been a menace, 
and that feeling of resentment had 
been handed down through many 
generations. 

In the after years when I 
farmed on the edge of the forest, 
I had occasion to share their 
exasperation. 

Needless to say, I soon bought 
@ horse: one of the right stamp 
for the country and bold enough 
to live with that very fast pack, 
if I could but play my part. So 
we learnt each other’s ways, ahd 
how to gallop full-split and straight 
down those heather -clad hills. 
Many happy hours were spent in 
tracing out dimly remembered 
bridle-tracks through the wooded 
coombes and new plantations: 
paths handy to know for one who 
meant to take his own line to 
hounds or when sudden mists 
blanket the moor. 

Goss met me outside Horner 
Wood on the day before the meet. 
“* Heard something interesting this 
morning,” he said as we rode on 
towards Luccombe. “Jim Bat- 
chelor at Wagon Farm thinks that 
the stag that’s been at his cider 
apples these last three nights is 
the old ’un that gave hounds the 
slip one foggy day last September. 

“I know that he hasn’t been 
back in his old haunts since, so 
we are going down to the orchard 
for a look-see. I’ve two other 
stags I can lay hands on for to- 
morrow, but I’d like to harbour 


.this one again as his head is good : 


three atop on both sides and all his 
rights. He’s a cunning old devil, 
too; mever feeds or lies up for 
long in the same place, and I’ve 
only set eyes on him three times 
in all.” 

* But how will you know him 
again ? ” 

** Once I get my glasses on him 
Ill know him fast enough. He’s 
got a small body and his tops will 
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be ‘going back,’ as he must be 
ten years old if he’s a day. In 
any case I’m certain about his 
slots, because the claws on his 
near fore turn in and are pointed- 
like instead of being square and 
turning out like most fat stags. 
That’s from an injury, I expect, 
as malformed slots are very rare. 

“T’ve one at home, given me 
by Mr Sanders when he was Master, 
that came off a Haddon stag I'd 
harboured. All his toes curled 
right up and were very long. A 
rare fighter, too, that one. He 
stood at bay under Brushford 
bridge and killed two hounds there ; 
then charged hounds, horses, and 
all when he broke bay, and went 
through Dulverton town like a mad 
dragoon. Fine sight, people said.” 

We left the horses at the farm 
and walked down a country lane 
to the orchard, which was sur- 
rounded by a high wire fence and 
bordered by meadows and a small 
wood on the side nearest the lane. 

“Shan’t do any good slotting 
in the dust here,’ he remarked. 
‘* Look how many horses have been 
along the road. All the local 
stables taking the ginger out of 
their hirelings for the mugs who'll 
be out tomorrow. There'll be an 
awful mob: three hundred or 
more, let alone foot people—and 
all talking at once, too. 

“We'll try all round the fence 
to see where he jumps, so look 
out on the verge for withered or 
bruised grass where he’s taken off 
and landed. Hinds would nose 
their way under that lowest strand 
and we'd see their slots easily, but 
@ stag’s bound to go over the top. 
Too high, did you say? Why, 
I’ve seen a five-year-old fly a six- 
foot wall without putting a toe on 
it, and any hind will clear seven 
feet if there’s something tasty the 
other side.” 

The ground was brick-hard, so we 
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found no traces of any stag until 
we reached the apple trees. There, 
even to my eyes, it was plain that 
all was not well with some of them. 
Twigs, leaves, and bits of apples 
lay hither and yon. No fruit was 
left on the lower branches, and 
some of the higher ones looked as 
if they had been beaten with a 
stick. 

“* Boys have been busy here,” I 
exclaimed. 

“Not on your life. Catch any 
of our lads eating them sour 
things. That's a stag’s work. 
When all the nearest have gone 
they rear up and smash at the 
branches with their antlers, and 
get the top ones that-a-way. 

** Look here ! See where he stood 
on his hind-legs in the thick 
grass, and those deep imprints 
are taking the whole weight of 
him, and—by gum! it 1s the old 
*un, too. There’s that pointed 
slot when he jolted down on it 
again. What did I tell ’ee ?- 

“If you want to make sure of 
the find, as I must, be here at dawn 
tomorrow to watch him leave and 
see where he lies up for the day. 
We’d best be off now, as he may 
be in that wood, and if he gets 
any inkling he will feed elsewhere 
and it will be all U.P. These 
stags seem to know when hunting 
starts and ends, and, if one’s been 
in front of hounds before, he leaves 
precious little to chance, ever. 

“Years ago, one wet morning 
before a Withypool meet, I watched 
two stags leave a cornfield and go 
into a wood where they had been 
sleeping for over a week. As 
usual, I gave them time to settle 
down, and then rode all round it 
to see if they were still inside. 
They were not, and they put all of 
five miles between that wood and 
the patch of fern where they lay 
up. It took me six hours to slot 
and harbour them, I was late at 
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the meet, and the Master wasn’t 
exactly pleased to have to take 
hounds on that far. So now you 
know why I like to have a second 
string handy. No. I was a long 
way off and watching them through 
the glasses, so they didn’t wind 
or see me. Just instinct, I 
suppose.” 

Goss was going to sleep at the 
farm, and as I am quite without 
shame when I am interested, and 
Somerset people being what they 
are, I supped where I sat and slept 
where I supped, and dawn saw 
us lying on the top of a half-cut 
hayrick overlooking that orchard ; 
down-wind and not too near. 

Would he be there ? Goss was 
not any too sure, so my state of 
mind can be imagined as the slow 
minutes dragged on and the light 
seemed to lag like any unwilling 
schoolboy on that misty morn. 

Then came a nudge, and the 
glasses were handed over. 

6e See him ? ” 

“No. Where ?” 

“* Close to those last trees on the 
right, near the wire.” 

It was no good; I just could 
not make him out. Nor was it 
really to be wondered at; for I 
was looking for a  Landseer’s 
“Monarch of the Glen,” of proud 
mien and widespread antlers, in- 
stead of a grey and indistinct form 
among the trees, which soon took 
a@ few quick steps into the open, 
slid over the wire with effortless 
ease, and disappeared into the 
low cut of the wood. When I con- 
fessed, Goss nearly fell off the rick 
with laughter. 

That was the end ; for he had to 
have breakfast before returning to 
watch until it was time to be at 
the meet. 

As I jogged homewards over the 
moor, I began to realise what a 
wealth of experience must lie 
behind even the small happenings 


and talk of those few hours: just 
one episode among a multitude. 
A corner of the veil had been 
kindly lifted for my benefit, and 
I mapeees ound I was to he cowie’. 

“There is aunins that angers a 
countryman so much as the sight 
of the countless thousands of 
foreign-bred wood-pigeons greedily 
stripping every atom of green food 
and clover from our fields in winter. 

Unfortunately there seems to be 
no remedy for the scourge; for 
neither organised shoots nor indi- 
vidual effort ever takes a large 
toll of these supernaturally wide- 
awake robbers. 

How many shooting men are 
there who can look back to more 
than one or two occasions when 
they have knocked up a really 
good score against those wily 
birds? There are not many, I 
believe, though most of us have 
given much thought and many 
hours in trying to outwit them, 
but, generally speaking, their eye- 
sight, hearing, and quickness are 
too much for all of us. 

What makes it all the more 
annoying is that they can be seen 
in their thousands at compara- 
tively close range; for, unlike 
curlew, who are merely wild and 
rise half a mile away at the sight 
of man, the ‘ woodie’ knows to a 
yard when to be up and off. 

I have been lucky enough to 
have had one good innings against 
these grey pests, no more, and I 
lay no claim that it happened 
through any superior craftiness or 
good shooting, both of which are 
needed in full measure for any 
sort of success. It was just pure 


luck, and this was the manner 
of it. 

I was staying with an old friend 
in Hampshire for a week’s shoot- 
ing, and on an off-day he proposed 
having @ go at the rabbits which 
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were doing harm to the saplings 
of a new fox covert. There were 
many of them, so a full box of 
cartridges went with us. 

The earths lay in a wide-open 
space in a nearby wood, and we 
were standing back among tall 
bracken. It was a foggy morning 
with a varying visibility up to 
perhaps eighty yards, but even so 
I was much surprised when two 
‘quists’ flew overhead at close 
range, and were followed imme- 
diately by other pairs and small 
flocks. 

As can be guessed, our attention 
was switched over to this unusual 
state of affairs, and the keeper 
picked up his ferrets and started 
on the fallen birds. 

It became evident that a huge 
flock was making for new feeding 
grounds, and that we were lucky 
enough to be directly in their line 
of flight. Better still, the fog kept 
on, and was of sufficient density 
to upset even their keen sight and 
hearing; for when we compared 
notes afterwards we agreed that 
most of them came into sight at 
fifty yards, but in no case did they 
seem to notice the gun until too 
late. More astonishing still, the 
lightning swerve that comes so 
often as the gun is fired, and so 
often defeats it, was entirely 
absent, and their speed, too, was 
below normal. In fact, the shoot- 
ing on the whole was quite easy. 

My barrels were hot when a 
shout came from my host: “I’ve 
only a few cartridges left; how 
about you?” I could only muster 
a dozen or so, so the keeper was 
sent off post-haste for another box. 

Jim was not built for long- 
distance running and it was nearly 
an hour before he returned. “ Time 
enough to load the d—d things,” 
muttered my friend; and all that 
time those birds were streaming 
over, not as single spies but in 
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battalions. Oh, awful, tantalising 
moments ! 

We carried on again until that 
hundred had almost gone, and 
before the stream became a trickle 
and then ran dry. 

There had been nearly two hours 
of actual shooting, during which 
time we had fired off 173 car- 
tridges, and after the pick-up— 
no easy matter in waist-high 
bracken—the bag came to 14l 
pigeons, three jays, and four 
corbies—a really good riddance. 

A return to ferreting after such 
a stroke of luck was too much of 
an anticlimax, so we called it a 
day and went back to celebrate. 
We were more than pleased, but 
such is the perversity of human 
nature that to this day we bemoan 
that interregnum and speculate on 
what might have been. 


“* Give me health and a day, and 
I will make the pomp of Emperors 
ridiculous.” So says Emerson 
somewhere, and any man with a 
hobby knows how true it is, and 
especially those will approve whose 
sport takes them to the lonely 
places where the tide-rips meet 
the mud and sand of the estuaries, 
and where brent and widgeon feed 
among the bubbles. 

The charm of wildfowling is that 
it is the pursuit of what is elusive 
but obtainable, a perpetual series 
of occasions for hope, and any 
hour may bring to its most humble 
devotee the bag of his dreams. 

Bitterly cold nights, rosy dawns 
and wet evenings, the swish of 
wings and the cries of the fowl 
all seem to make business successes, 
ambitions, and gregarious amenities 
matter but little. They make up 
the BEST part of a man’s life, 
and I fancy it is those hours which 
mostly occupy his mind in that 
brief period of thought which comes 
on the edge of sleep. 
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Light-heartedly surveying those 
best days which have been so 
important in my life, I begin to 
wonder what, in point of fact, 
constitutes a red-letter day. Does 
its eminence depend on mere 
numbers ? Only a short time ago, 
at an inn where wildfowlers gather, 
a chance acquaintance fell to 
telling me of his bag beside Indian 
tanks and jheels. Eighty, ninety, 
@ hundred duck slain in a day was 
the theme of his saga. I have 
never shot even half of that 
number, nor have I any desire to. 
The nearest approach to such 
devastation was thirty-two: all 
mallards and butter-fat, which 
were brought down one perfect 
evening on the edge of the barley 
field which they had despoiled. 

Or again, when an impromptu 
drive at dawn along the sedges 
and rushes of a marsh ‘ fleet’ sent 
more than fifty duck over my 
hide on a sea-wall. Alas! on that 
occasion poor shooting spoilt what 
might have become an epic among 
our marshmen round the fire at 
“The Dog and Duck”; for only 
fourteen mallard and seven teal 
remained behind, they—and an 
abiding memory. 

There comes a point when one 
has had enough of slaughter, and 
on the whole I can say that 
numbers, by themselves, do not 
make a best day. Is it then a 
question of the weather, their 
flight lines, and of defeating such 
@ wary quarry? I am of opinion 
that it is, and that a real red-letter 
day is to be found in a combination 
of all these things together with 
happy circumstance. 

A first visit, say, to a tideway 
when everything goes right, from 
the weather and the flight of the 
fowl to our shooting and the work 
of our dog. As to the last, I must 
own that I am happier when my 
dog behaves well and my shooting 
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is not all that it should be, than 
when my barrels are straighter than 
usual and my dog does not reach 
such standard as is hers. In any 
case, shooting without a dog is 
as an egg without salt—an insipid 
business. 

Naturally such days do not 
come often, but they come more 
often to those who have known 
many blank days, and whose stan- 
dard of expectation therefore is 
not set so high. I count myself 
among them ; for I am made happy 
by very moderate results, though 
the days marked in red by me 
would seem very small beer to 
some men of my acquaintance. 

Yet there are one or two days 
inscribed in my shooting books 
which I should find it hard to im- 
prove upon. Of such days was an 
afternoon of mid-winter and blind- 
ing snowstorms, when thousands 
of wildfowl came inshore on the 
young flood and a howling nor’- 
easter: to give to the lucky 
occupant of a barrel, sunk in a 
sandbank out in the tideway, 
such a sight as comes to few in 
these days, and a bag which con- 
tained eight different species. Those 
many hours, too, spent among 
the sand-dunes close to a mud- 
bank which was the nightly haunt 
of many curlew at ebb-tide. Many 
evenings have I waited there for 
their coming ; sometimes to shoot 
steadily from before dusk until 
the stars were mirrored in the 
quiet waters. Today an _ hotel 
and a club-house stand there, and 
golfers carve strange shapes in 
the sand, but the waders have 
long since departed to quieter 
quarters. 

A glorious life—and what a 
lucky being is a wildfowler. Even 
his failures leave no sting, and 
are indeed closely connected with 
that summum bonum; that best 
day which I have been striving 
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to extract from my game-diary. 
It cannot, I find, be done. In 
short, I have not had a best 
day. It lies somewhere in the 
future. 


Here and now would I pay due 
tribute to one to whom I owe 
my love for those lonely estuaries 
and for the memories of so many 
happy hours spent flighting with 
him at dusk-and dawn; with the 
wind blowing through them and 
the duck coming in or going out 
to sea. 

When I was fourteen or there- 
abouts, the powers-that-be decided 
that I should learn better how to 
shoot and become hardened quicker 
if the tuition took place on the 
tideway rather than on the stubbles, 
and, as I was blessed willing, it was 
left to ‘ Ole Ike’ to turn me into 
@ gunner. 

He was the marsh ‘looker’ who 
had charge, from birth to the 
inevitable market-day, of our flock 
of Romney Marsh sheep on the 
north-east coast. He was a first- 


class fowler, and there was no 
better judge of the effects of tide, 
«wind, and weather on the flight- 
lines and habits of the vast 
numbers of all sorts of wildfowl 
that in those days covered the 
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estuary muds and saltings in due 
season. 

No one could have taken greater 
pains with callow youth or express 
thought more fluently at its many 
mistakes. But at the end of the 
second season his careful teaching 
had borne fruit, and the game- 
book showed something nobler 
than stints and other small fry. 

Apart from the shooting there 
was much to imitate and admire: 
his coolness in the face of danger 
from sucking ‘quicks,’ squalls, 
and fast-moving flood-tides, the 
instant decision and clear-cut pro- 
gramme. And, above all, his 
patience. Not alone that of being 
able to endure long hours of waiting 
for a shot in all weathers and 
degrees of discomfort, but that 
particular brand which is strong 
enough to discount failures and 
ill-luck and brings its enviable 
possessor to success in the end. 

The lessons learnt from him, - 
and even from the birds them- 
selves, stood me in good stead in 
the after years, when greater 
problems had to be solved; and 
now that he and they have gone 
from those shores a pang of regret 
comes that the young entry of 
today cannot pass out from the 
same school. 
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BEASTMARK THE SPY. 


BY STORER CLOUSTON. 


XXIV. THE LADY LODGER, 


Tue effect on the solitary plough- 
man of that meeting with his 
fellow-lodger, brief though it had 
been, was seen next morning in 
his furrows. It has been hinted 
already that they were always apt 
to depart from the ideal of the 
shortest line between two points ; 
today they became so sinuous 
that his meditations were every 
now and then sharply interrupted 
by the sight of what he had done. 
Then would come an improvement, 
but it never lasted long. That 
distracting memory persisted in 
returning and taking his thoughts 
far from the gaping seams of 
chocolate earth. To make con- 
centration even harder, it was a 
sunny morning, and the devil 
seemed to be in the sunshine. It 
was reminding him constantly of 
happier, more romantic things. 
. The wheeling gulls, too, surely 
cried more joyously than usual, 
and tempted him to listen and 
think of other joys. | 

At what age a man’s heart 
ceases to respond when woman 
smiles is still uncertain. Some 
savants suggest a hundred ; others, 
more cautious, merely say on his 
death-bed. It is at least certain 
that Patrick Stanforth, still on 
the right side of forty, felt his own 
heart lighter than it had been for 
ten years past. It was floodlit 
by this strange half - forgotten 
radiance. His imagination took 
wings; his blood coursed faster 
in his veins. As he stalked slowly 
across that wind-swept field with 


only the gulls and the straining 
horses for company, he delighted 
to recall each aspect of the aston- 
ishing stranger who had dropped, 
it must have been from heaven, 
into his life. Her fair loveliness 
contrasting so wonderfully with 
those revishing dark eyes under 
darker brows, her smile charged 
with significance, and yet such a 
friendly and humorous significance 
—not a hint of the adventuress 
or anything of that sort, her 
delightful voice ; everything com- 
bined to make her just exactly 
the friend he craved for. 

There did cross his mind the 
chilling thought: “‘ Supposing she 
found out her mistake and learnt 
who he really was?” But he 
pushed it aside and went on musing. 
Sufficient for the day was the evil 
thereof. 

Again he left off work before 
dusk. He was itching to get 
home; though not to resume his 
writing this time. Of course, 
that was one good reason, he told 
himself, but in his secret heart 
he knew of a better. How exactly 
he should make contact with her 
again; he living secluded on the 
ground floor, she somewhere above, 
he rather wondered. But that 
difficulty would solve itself, he 
felt sure. And in fact it did, very 
simply and naturally. She was 
actually in the hall when he 
entered the house. What she was 
doing there he never stopped to 
ask; it was none of his business. 
Obviously she did not expect to 
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meet him, as she gave an exclama- 
tion of surprise—and she was sin- 
cerity itself ; he instinctively knew 
that. 

With a frank yet modest air she 
accepted his invitation to spend 
an hour or so with him in his 
room after he had dined. She 
came, and pleased him still further 
by her lively appreciation of the 
low - ceilinged comfortable old 
room, with its cushioned easy- 
chairs, serried ranks of books, and 
here and there a valuable piece of 
bric-a-brac collected by his uncle. 
It had been his particular sanctum, 
and Pat was a little surprised to 
find her taking it for granted that 
a strange engineer billeted in the 
house should be taking his ease in 
these surroundings exactly as if he 
were lord of it all. 

Once he saw her eyes resting on 
@ massive and rare china vase, his 
uncle’s special pride, and it struck 
him that he ought to say some- 
thing in explanation of his being 
permitted to lodge among such 
treasures. 

“TI appear to have been given 
the best room in the house,”’ he 
remarked. 

She agreed, but quite carelessly, 
as if it were entirely natural. 
He, on the other hand, was smitten 
by a sharp pang of conscience. 
He was a liar and impostor, duping 
this gracious lady—a condemned 
criminal pretending to be an 
honest man! Thereafter he kept 
himself on leash, and for the rest 
of the hour she was with him he 
was notably cooler outwardly and 
all the while burning within. 

Little as he suspected it, nothing 
could have attracted the lady 
more; nothing could have been 
more disturbing. It was not in 
her programme at all that he 
should be controlled and cool, 
and she to begin to lose her heart. 
But he was so handsome, with 
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such attractive dare-devil eyes, so 
tall and elegant of figure, so enter- 
taining, so interesting; exactly 
the type she admired. His cool- 
ness and self-control piqued her ; 
they were a challenge of a sort 
that every instinct and all her 
habits urged her to accept. But 
that was exactly what she intended 

not to do—at least not a challenge 

to a fight to a finish; not if she 

could possibly help it. She loved 

another too well for that—or 

thought she did till this evening. 

But now suppose he ceased to 

be cool and controlled. That was 

what she had fully intended, but 

then she herself was to remain 

controlled and icy underneath. 

Abruptly she rose and bade him 

a friendly good-night. There were 

more evenings to follow; and 
events no doubt would shape 
themselves better. Candour, frank 
friendliness, innocence retained in 
spite of all the world had done 
. . . She rehearsed her programme 
carefully. 

On the next evening she paid a 
second friendly call. This time 
from the very beginning there was 
a subtle atmosphere of strain on 
either side. Inwardly they both 
were hesitating; outwardly they 
were extremely polite and almost 
ostentatiously friendly. 

“This will not do,” she said to 
herself, and decided to turn the 
talk to something that might be 
profitable, even in a minor way, 
something she was extremely 
curious about. He had been 
writing when she arrived, and 
there still lay on the desk a large- 
paged manuscript book. 

“T am afraid I interrupted your 
writing,” she said. 

He started slightly and slipped 
it into a drawer. Evidently he 
had forgotten it- was lying out ; 
evidently also it was something 
private—perhaps very private— 
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possibly very interesting. Cer- 
tainly it was something that should 
be inspected by a discerning eye. 

“A few technical notes,” he 
said carelessly, and inwardly 
groaned at this fresh deception. 
A pretty fellow he was, to hide 
the real truth from this divine 
new friend. Should he confess ? 
But no—impossible. 

** Nothing doing yet,” the divine 
friend said to herself, and changed 
the subject tactfully. 

They parted, still polite, still 
hesitating, still more disturbed in 
secret. 


Old Andrew had turned restless 
these last few days ; ever since the 
charming lady lodger had arrived, 
in fact. He wandered backwards 
and forwards between the mansion- 
house and his farm, stalking slowly 
and ponderously, yet entering the 
back premises of the Hall silently, 
and, for a man of his bulk, making 
remarkably little noise when he 
moved about its passages and 
stairs. A more vigilant caretaker 
could not be desired. He was 
always poking his nose into the 
empty rooms, and sometimes stand- 
ing still to listen intently, as if 
he expected somebody else to be 
moving about too. 

The fair lady lodger had been 
given the use of a sitting-room 
upstairs in addition to the bedroom 
she had engaged. She had ex- 
pressed surprise and the most 
charming gratitude when Andrew 
had voluntarily suggested this. 
It is true she had wondered 
whether such a concession would 
be possible in talking to her 
fellow lodger, but it was hardly 
to be imagined that he would have 
any influence in the matter, and 
her surprise was very natural. 
This increase in the number of 
her apartments meant that she 
might be seen occasionally moving 
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about the house between them, 
which was also very natural, 
That was when Andrew began his 
habit of standing still and listen. 
ing silently. Sometimes he would 
pass her in a passage, when nothing 
could have been nicer than her’ 
smile and friendly greeting, and 
nothing more curmudgeonly than 
his unwinking stare and brief 
reply. 

On the morning after her second 
evening spent with her fellow 
lodger, when she had surprised 
him with his manuscript not yet 
stowed away, she slipped out of 
her room, and this time it was 
she who stood listening silently. 
There was not a sound to be 
heard save the droning of the 
wind under some distant door, 
and at last she went downstairs 
humming light-heartedly, though 
not so loud as to be heard except 
by anyone near at hand. But 
if anyone should hear her, no 
clearer proof of an innocent mind 
could be asked for. In the hall 
she listened again, and then tip- 
toed towards the locked door of 
the suite where the engineer lodged 
in such unusual comfort. Her 
fingers slipped into a pocket (for 
her dresses all had more pockets 
than ladies usually possess, and 
mostly in odd, inconspicuous 
places). They closed upon another 
unusual feature—an assortment of 
keys, large and small, and then 
they suddenly withdrew and the 
humming became loud and gay. 

“Good morning, Mr Manson. 
I’m just going out for a walk,” 
she cried, and turned down the 
passage that led to the front door. 

Andrew watched her till the 
front door closed behind her. 

** Wanting to get into his rooms, 
was she?” he muttered. “ Ay, 
but I’m watching you, ye bitch!” 

And then he sighed. Unfor- 
tunately he could not watch the 
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charming lady he slandered all the 
time. 

Towards noon he went over to 
his own house, where his new hand 
ate a modest mid-day meal. They 
happened to meet in the farmyard, 
and Andrew resolved to speak a 
word to his master—just a canny 
word, and quite respectfully, 

“Ye seem to be seeing a lot of 
yon woman, sir,” he said ; nothing 
more, but with an intonation that 
hinted at volumes. 

Pat Stanforth laughed. He was 
in @ wonderfully good humour 
now. 

* Not a lot, Andrew; only for 
half an hour or so in the evening 
when I come home.” 

“They’re long half-’oors,” said 
Andrew. 

** How the devil do you know ?” 

Andrew remained quite unruffled. 

‘Nae matter how I ken so long 
as I doken. I’m in charge of your 
hoose and I’m in charge of you, 
sir, so long as you're in it. Yon 
woman’s fly, and the less you see 
o’ her the better.” 

It was impossible to be angry 
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with such a monument of faithful 
integrity. He meant well, and Pat 
made allowances. 

“What exactly do you mean by 
7 fly > ? ” 

“Tf I kent that I'd tell you. 
But the first time I saw her I 
said to mysel’, ‘ You’re no come 
here for any good,’ and I’ve no 
altered me opinion. If she’s told 
you all the truth about hersel’ 
I'd be surprised. Ay, I’d be verra 
surprised, indeed. Her and her 
‘Good morning, Mr Mansons!’ I 
ken a real lady when I see one. 
Yon’s a kin’ o’ actress body. You 
just ask her to gie a proper account 
of hersel’, and if she tells the 
truth, you’ll open your eyes.” {He 
shook his head gloomily. ‘‘ Though 
I’m feared she'll no tell the 
truth. But come awa’ in for your 
denner.” . 

Pat led the way into the farm- 
house in silence. There was some- 
thing in what the old man said. 
An ‘actress body ’—no! Here for 
no good purpose—nonsense! But 
he must learn more about her. 
He longed to, in fact. 


XXV. HIS PRICE. 


He did learn more about the 
lady, and no later than that 
very evening. And what he learned 
gave him one of the greatest yet 
most joyous shocks of his whole 
life. It began with such an utter 
surprise. As the tale unfolded, 
its spontaneity and candour left 
him intoxicated with admiration, 
with sympathy, with relief. And 
it was all so completely unexpected. 
By the end of it only one thing 
could have surprised him afresh 
—to learn how carefully it had 
been rehearsed. 

They had been sitting silent for 
some moments, each charged with 
repressed emotions, but each be- 


having like an actor in a polite 
comedy. Suddenly she exclaimed— 

**'You are Pat Stanforth, aren’t 
you?” 

For an instant he simply gaped 
at her. Then he stammered— 

“ Supposing I am———”’ 

She interrupted in a tone of 
inexpressible relief. 

“Yes you are—I know for 
certain now. Oh, thank God!” 

“Thank God,” he repeated in 
blank amazement. ‘‘ For what ?” 

“Because you'll understand— 
perhaps you'll even sympathise. 
You think I’m just an ordinary 
honest woman—don’t you ?” 

He shook his head and smiled. 


ee eee. 
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** Not ordinary.” 

“But honest, and everything 
else a good woman should be. 
Well, you’re wrong. I’ve been in 
prison—for six months.” 

“You in prison?” He laughed 
almost joyfully. “If you know 
who I am you'll know that I’ve 
been, too—for two years.” 

**T know, I know, but I never 
meant to tell you I knew—not 
even if I discovered for certain 
who you were. Only I couldn’t 
pretend any longer—I had to 
confess. Listen; I’m going to tell 
you everything ; and then you can 
judge me.” 

Her bosom heaved, and some- 
thing that surely was a tear 
gathered in her eye. 

“TI am not really English at 
all—not on my father’s side. He 
changed his name when he fied 
from—well, from Germany. I 
said I'd be quite honest. He 
was the straightest man who 
ever lived; and he only had to 
fly for political reasons. A lot of 
people had to.” 

“Yes, I know,” he murmured. 

“He tried to make a living in 
England—oh, he tried so hard. 
But the English...! Of all 
selfish and stupid peoples...” 
She broke off suddenly. “ Is that 
treason ?” f 

“TI don’t care if it is—I agree 
with you.” 

She went on— 

“He died literally of hunger. 
Every promise by so-called friends 
in England was broken—yes, every 
one of them broken! I was left 
alone to try and make a living. 
I found quite a lot of Englishmen 
ready to help me—on conditions. 
But I had not fallen as low as 
that. I tried, I tried, I tried my 
best, and then at last came the 
end. I was accused of shop- 
lifting ...” She broke off and 
looked him straight in the face. 
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“It was a lie—a lie—a lie. Won't 
you believe me ?”’ 

“Believe you? My God, I 
know too well; I believe every 
word you tell me.” 

“Thank you,” she said simply. 
“Well, the English judge didn’t. 
believe me. He sent me to an 
English prison to show me what 
English justice was like, and— 
well, that’s my story.” 

It was superbly told; not a 
syllable, not an intonation, but 
carried conviction. He was swept 
away completely. He began to 
tell her something of his own 
story, but she interrupted passion- 
ately. 

“TI know, I know already how 
you’ve suffered. You needn’t go 
on—I know it all.” 


“Who told you?” he asked,, 


surprised afresh by such intimate 
knowledge. 

“Friends,” she said. ‘‘ Friends 
of mine who would like to be 
friends of yours too—people whose 
blood boils at the way we’ve both 
been treated. Ill tell you more 
when I feel a little—a little quieter. 
Oh, Mr Stanforth . . .” 

He interrupted quickly. 

“My name's Pat. 
yours ?”” 

**Mine’s Mary, but I’m often 
called Marie. I like it better; 
it’s not so horribly English.” She 
started away from him. “ But 
what am I saying to you? You 
are not like me; you're really 
English .. .” 

Again he interrupted. 

“Not I. I belong to no country 
now. My own doesn’t want me; 
I couldn’t get a job as a dust- 
man. I’ve been an American ; 
I’ve been a Swede. Now I don’t 


What’s 


know what I am—except a subject 
of the devil. MHell’s my country, 
if I’ve got any.” 

She let her head fall back again 
It gave 


and her bosom heave. 
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her time. What next? Her pro- 
gramme was forgotten. This was 
real life and only too real emotion. 
She burned to feel his kisses, but 
that must not be yet. She remem- 
bered that part of the programme 
—an absolutely essential part. 
First, she must make sure—he 
must promise—she must feel quite 
certain of him. With a quick 
effort she sprang up before it was 
too late. 

“No, no, Pat!” she cried. “I 
don’t know that you’ll be a friend. 
You feel sorry for me now—just 
as I’m so sorry for you.” 

“Tl always be your friend— 
more than your friend; I swear it.” 

She held out her arms to keep 
him back. . 

“But I haven’t told you quite 
all. My friends are not friends of 
England—will you be their friend 
as well as mine ?”’ 

He looked at her hard for a 
moment as though he began to 
comprehend. 

“You mean they are actually 
working against England ?” 

She nodded. 

“Yes; against England’s in- 
justice, and ingratitude, and 
cruelty.” 

He said nothing for an instant, 
and then his eyes began to burn. 
That dare-devil light was leaping 
in them. 

“TI need you, Marie. I'll do 
any damned thing you want!” 

Again she made a heroic effort. 

“ Till tomorrow,” shesaid. “ I'll 
tell you then.” 

And before he realised what she 
was doing she turned and fled. 


Away out on the clear horizon 
@ smudge of smoke rose against a 
background of delicate white cloud ; 
that quiet kind of cloud fading 
into pale blue at the edges, 
which hints at fair weather far 


_ off beneath the curve of the ocean. 
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It was less settled on the coast, 
where the surge was creeping up 
the brown sands, and every now 
and then light showers drove over 
the fields above the beach. Be- 
tween them glints of sunshine 
warmed the air for minutes at a 
time and then died out again. 
But the tall figure ploughing 
chaotically was totally oblivious 
of sunshine and shower, and his 
eyes never once looked out to sea. 
One could judge from his face 
—out here where there were none 
to watch its expressions—that a 
conflict was raging within, so dis- 
tracting that the outside world 
might never have existed. It had 
raged all morning, subsided into 
dulled silence when he went down 
to the farm for his mid-day meal, 
and now burned afresh. He began 
to mutter aloud. With a far-away 
look in his eyes he would smile 
rapturously and murmur, “ Marie, 
you darling!” and add defiantly, 
“* What the hell has honour got to 
do with me? I’m done with it— 
done with it!” Then came a 
reaction, and he scowled at the 
patient horses ahead—though they 
might have been a pair of elephants 
for all he saw of them. ‘‘ Turn a 
paid traitor—a bloody scum of 


a spy,” he muttered. ‘“ That’s 
what it means .. . Face the facts, 
you dirty swine. That’s what it 


means.” And then round the same 
circle the thoughts went. 

At the end of one furrow he 
paused, and for no conscious 
reason swept the tumult aside 
and gazed out to sea. And then 
he saw what had been the smudge 
of smoke on the horizon. But now 
it was only a few miles away; a 
long, low, grey ship of a type no 
man with any knowledge at all of 
the sea could mistake for an 
instant for anything that served 
the ends of peace or commerce. 
He had keen eyesight, and could 
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even pick out the flutter of her 
white ensign. 

His face grew rigid. “ Face 
the facts?” There was one of 
them. A brief professional report ; 
certain inferences that might be 
drawn by one who knew what he 
knew. This was the price that 
woman asked for herself. . . . 
Abruptly he turned his gaze away 
from the sea, but this time it was 
not to glare into space. With 
quick movements as though much 
depended on haste he unyoked 
his horses and led them back to 
the farm. In the yard he met 
old Andrew, and said to him at 
once— 

“You can give me a bed for 
the night, can’t you ?” 

Andrew stared at him un- 


“In this hoose ?” 

ee Yes.” 

“The best place ye could be, 
sir. And the longer ye stay the 
better.” 

“Tl stay tonight, anyhow. Can 
you fetch me a few things in a 
bag? Right. Thank you. And 
explain to Mrs Osborne, will you, 
that there are reasons. Say I 
suspect somebody I don’t want to 
meet may be trying to see me.” 

Andrew looked at him shrewdly. 

**She’ll understand that, will 
she ?” 

“ Yes, perfectly.” 

“Then you’ve been telling her 
mair than you ought to have tell’t 
her.” 

Pat laughed. 

** Perhaps.” 

“There’s nae perhaps. God, 
you've been a fool, sir. And now 
I'll have to tell her you’re just 
away for the wan night.” 

** Why for the one night only ?” 

** Because if she thinks you’re 
for aff, God kens what mischief 
the woman will be efter.” 

Pat looked at him hard. 
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“What makes you say that ? 
What are you driving at ?”’ 

“Tf I kent exactly what I’m 
driving at I'd tell you, sir. But 
sure am I o’ this—yon woman 
is the warst thing that has come 
intil yon hoose in me memory. 
But Ill dae what you’re wanting 
me to.” ' 

Meanwhile a wire was on its 
way to the same gentleman at his 
London Club. This time it ran :— 

“* Arrangement practically con- 
cluded. Party, however, requires 
full price paid down in advance. 
Please advise.” 

The lady lodger was more rest- 
less than old Andrew himself as 
she waited for the answer. Some- 
times she flitted about her sitting- 
room; sometimes she was out; 
down by the shore; pacing back- 
wards and forwards through the 
trees. Andrew tried to keep his 
eye on her, but had to give it 
up. Anyhow, she was making no 
effort to go where she should not ; 
no more lingering near that locked 
door. He felt a little relieved ; 
perhaps he had suspected her 
wrongly. Actually she had too 
much else to think about. That 
manuscript could wait; doubt- 
less her chance would come later ; 
meanwhile there was a greater 
issue in the balance. 

“Tf he wants me to be faithful, 
he’ll have to say so,” she thought. 
“And supposing he does, what 
then? I know from Pat’s eyes 
he won’t take ‘No’... I must 
fly—it’s the only thing to be done. 
And then, poor Pat, what will he 
do?” 

And over and over again the 
same thoughts chased each other 
through her mind. 

The answer came at last, and if 
anyone had been there to watch 
her closely he would have guessed 
that she had got good news :— 

“Try hard compromise. Terms 
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exorbitant and distasteful. But if 
nothing else possible do duty. 
HL H.” 


@® moment, 
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“*H. H.’ ?” she wondered for 
and then realised. 
** Heil, Hitler! So that’s that.” 


XXVI. OFF PATROL. 


It was the afternoon when the 
charming lady was rehearsing her 
candid story, and the ploughman 
was growing ever more impatient 
to be quit of the furrows and the 
gulls and hasten home. Out in a 
northern sound the Westman Oak 
lurched her way home under a 
cold hard sky with her own 
company of gulls about her. The 
new skipper was on the bridge, 
and down in the tiny wardroom 
Carrington and Bossy lingered to 
hear the last of a lengthy yarn 
which No. 1 was telling them. 
He had heard it from his brother- 
in-law, who had got it from a 
cousin who knew an officer serving 
in France, who positively vouched 
for its accuracy. Young Bos- 
cawden was obviously impressed 
by the list of authorities. Carring- 
ton concealed a smile and re- 
mained politely attentive. 

The tale concerned a German 
prisoner who demanded a secret 
interview with this officer, and 
next morning escaped mysteriously. 
Actually he had revealed himself 
to the officer as a member of the 
British secret service captured by 
mistake, and was promptly re- 
turned to resume his activities. 
He was the chief of a vast espionage 
system working in Germany. One 
by one his agents had been cap- 
tured and shot, but they had 
never got this ringleader yet. 

“That’s how we get all our 
information about the German 
army,” said No. 1. “It all comes 
through that fellow; that’s a 
fact.” 

“What sort of information ?” 


Bossy asked. 


“* Oh, all sorts; about tanks and 
planes—every damned thing.” 

**T call that a brave man,” said 
Bossy. 

“TI don’t want to question the 
accuracy of such an improving 
tale,” Carrington observed, “‘ but 
it seems to me to show less method 
on the part of the Gestapo, 
or whoever looks after these 
things, than I’d given them credit 
for.” 

“Oh, they are keen as mustard 
to catch the chap,” No. 1 assured 
him. 
** Tm not questioning their keen- 
ness; it’s their method. Accord- 
ing to this entirely true tale, 
they catch all the small fry and 
promptly shoot them. What they 
ought to do is to keep ’em in a 
tin box and use them as bait. If 
you’re dealing with any sort of 
conspiracy it’s a golden rule never 
to arrest till the last possible 
moment. Even if you know—or 
guess—who the big bug behind 
the scene is, wait till zero hour. 
Find out every dashed thing you 
can before you strike.” 

There was something so confident 
in his tone that Bossy opened his 
eyes and looked at him curiously. 

“You seem to know a lot about 
it,” he said. 

“T’ve read a little,” Carrington 
answered modestly, “and once 
knew a fellow who did a bit in that 
line.” 

“ A secret service man ?” 

“‘ Not exactly ; though he some- 
times took a hand in trying to 
stop that sort of thing.” 

“* And that was his idea of setting 
about it ?” No. 1 asked. 
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“Yes; that was the principle.” 

“Td be afraid of waiting till 
too late. The mischief might be 
done.” 

** One has to run the risk; but 
this fellow was willing to run it. 
You can’t have it both ways in 
‘detecting or anything else, and he 
believed in learning every last 
thing he could before he struck. 
Of course, some devilry may 
happen which might have been 
prevented. ...” He was silent 
for a moment, and then repeated 
rather as if thinking aloud: ‘‘One 
can’t have it both ways.” 

Boscawden went up on deck 
saying— 

“We must be getting pretty 
nearly in now.” 

As he filled another .of his 
interminable pipes, Lieutenant 
Brown had been eyeing Carrington 
shrewdly. 

**You’re expecting shore leave 
for a new job, aren’t you ?” 
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** That’s the idea.” 

“* T have a good guess now what 
sort of a stunt it is. None of 
my business, but if you tell me 
it has nothing to do with what 
they call the Security Service— 
spies and things—I’d say you were 
a liar.”’ 

Carrington laughed. 

“If anyone offers you odds 
against that theory, take ‘em. 
But the password for the night is 
Hush-hush.” 

He, too, went up on deck. Dusk 
was falling; but he could still 
see distinctly the roofs and gables 
of the small island capital, with its 
cathedral spire rising in the midst. 
There was a dull sheen on the 
water and a host of black ships 
lying in lines out at anchor, the 
more distant miles away. The 
wind had fallen, but the air was 
wintry. 

“ By Jingo! I wonder what has 
happened,” ‘he said to himself. 


XXVIII. THE INTERRUPTION, 


Andrew believed in _ being 
thorough. One would never have 
guessed diplomacy to be among 
his accomplishments; and that 
was precisely the reason why 
when he wished to mislead, even 
the extremely astute and entirely 
sophisticated lady lodging at the 
Hall was but as a child in his 
hands. With an aspect of stern 
gravity, hushed voice, and an air 
of reluctantly confiding a matter 
of urgent importance, he gave her 
his message. He mistrusted her 
so profoundly that he had decided 
to raise no suspicions of any kind 
in her mind ; convey no glimmering 
of the actual truth lest she should 
take some fresh step to entangle 
his master in what he felt quite 
certain were her toils; just “ pit 


the bitch aff the scent” and keep 
her quiet. 

He succeeded completely. She 
was sharply disappointed—he saw 
that, and drew sinister conclu- 
sions; but she quite understood 
his hint of a possible visitor to 
whom her fellow-lodger had better 
not be at home that evening, and 
she swallowed his implied intima- 
tion that he would return as soon 
as this risk had passed, as he put 
it to himself, like a randy trout. 
Her face cleared swiftly and she 
thanked him very sweetly for the 
trouble he had taken to inform 
her. He received her thanks 
with the respectful gravity of one 
who deserved them, though he 
had but done his duty. Only 
when he had returned to the 
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kitehen did he permit himself to 
smile. And even then he shook 
his ancient head. Trouble was 
not far away so long as yon 
woman was in the house. 

Next morning Marie again looked 
radiant. The waiting was over ; 
he would be back tonight, and 
everything she had played for so 
skilfully, triumphantly won, with 
the richest prize of all, this new 
lover. There only remained that 
manuscript ; and it might amount 
to nothing after all. Still, it had 
to be inspected, and she never 
doubted she would manage that. 
But not this morning ; that terrible 
old man was too vigilant. Instead, 
she had a sudden thought. She 
had never once been back to see 
her dear Uncle Donald—she would 
gonow. It wasasound precaution. 
He might be wondering what had 
become of her—he might even 
wander over here to look her up— 
dreadful thought. But to go and 
see him for a short while would 
be amusing. She loved acting, 
and acting the long-lost grand- 
niece entertained her vastly, so 
long as she could leave when she 
liked. As for why she had not 
been to see him sooner. . . 
Petrol shortage, of course! Quite 
simple and natural. So she got 
out her car and set off. 

The visit lasted longer than she 
had meant. The poor old man 
was really glad to see her. She 
invented memories of his sister 
which pleased her extremely. They 
gave her the creative artist’s joy 
in his work ; so much so that she 
accepted his invitation to take 
early dinner with him. What a 
delicious imitation of him she 
could give afterwards! She even 
had a cup of tea with him to 
improve the travesty. And so it 
was that she only got back in the 
latter part of the afternoon. 

All the way home her thoughts 
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ran on the new lover and the 
triumph of the winning. Never 
surely had business been combined 
with such a brimming cup of 
pleasure as this would be. § It 
was too soon by an hour or more, 
at the earliest, to look for his 
return. Meanwhile another bit 
of business; those papers—or 
whatever they were—he was so 
secret about. Lover to be as he 
was, she felt not the smallest 
twinge of compunction about it. 
The fascinating Marie had long 
since passed the stage of scruples 
—if indeed she had ever been 
through it at all. 

The house was silent. She 
listened intently; she even ven- 
tured to tiptoe part way towards 
the kitchen regions; and all was 
still silent. He was out; she 
felt sure. Boldly and swiftly, 
though always cautiously, she 
brought down that curious col- 
lection of keys. They were un- 
necessary to open the door of 
the short passage leading into 
Pat’s rooms. She guessed that 
one of the other door keys would 
fit that one; and it did. The 
desk was almost as easy. It had 
a simple form of lock, and one 
of the collection was turning it 
within a couple of minutes. She 
took out the manuscript book— 
and then the next instant it was 
back again, the drawer was hur- 
riedly closed, and the lady lodger 
standing rigid beside the desk. 

A motor-car—it was close to 
to the house—it had stopped 
before the front door; no doubt 
about it. She was out of the room, 
the outer door was locked again 
and the key in her pocket, and she 
was safely upstairs before she 
heard a bell ring in the distance 
and then ponderous footsteps com- 
ing towards the hall. The old man 
must have been in the kitchen after 
all—probably asleep—but what a 
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shave; what a risk she had run. 
It had just been through over- 
confidence, and now her high- 
strung, imaginative temperament 
swung to the other extreme as she 
thought of what might have hap- 
pened if he had caught her in the 
act and reported it to Pat. Would 
even his passion for her have stood 
the shock? The innocent victim 
of cruel circumstance convicted 
of picking two locks to get at his 
private papers .. . 

‘** What a damned fool I was!” 
she gasped; ‘100 to 1 I could 
have got him to show it to me 
himself.” 

For a little while she sat 
closeted in her room, simply con- 
tent to have escaped. Then she 
began to recover her nerve, and, 
with that, curiosity returned. Who 
had come in that car? She had 
not heard it go away again. Was 
it merely someone to see old 
Andrew? Or the visitor to see 
Pat ? Whoever it was, she was 
not going to venture out of her 
room again—not till she had heard 
Pat come back. 


When Andrew opened the front 
door he saw, looking up at him, 
@ slight, trim figure in a neat grey 
costume with a touch of blue, and 
wearing a smart little hat. Though 
there was not a hint of expression 
in his own pale eyes to show what 
he thought of her, he liked the 
expression of hers, so steady and 
candid. 

‘‘Is Mr Stanforth at home ?” 
she asked in a firm, pleasant 
voice. 

He liked the voice too, even 
though the question startled him. 
He seemed outwardly as impas- 
sive as ever, but he answered in 
a different tone from that which 
the fair lady lodger was accus- 
tomed to hear. This was a real 
lady, he had decided already. 
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“Who will it be that’s asking 
for him, mem ?” 

“ Mrs Stanforth,” she said. 

He started at last, actually 
started, quite visibly, and _ his 
eyes opened wide. For a moment 
he answered nothing. He never 
doubted her word; she rang 
true; he believed her implicitly, 
But what should he do? Then 
he decided. His voice sank to 
a confidential, almost fatherly 
note. 

“Come away in, mem, and 
wait for him. He'll be back afore 
very long.” 

He led the way into the hall, 
opened the locked door (little 
dreaming it had been unlocked 
once already), and showed her 
into the comfortable sitting-room. 
Then he looked at her again; 
very hard this time. 

“It’s a pity you’d no come 
sooner, mem ; but better late than 
never.” 

With this cryptic pronounce- 
ment he turned slowly and left 
her. 

For some minutes she stood 
quite still, her eyes ranging round 
the bookcases, the peat fire, the 
great china vase, the small win- 
dows, and then the desk. She 
sighed deeply, and at last began to 
move slowly round the room. The 
desk particularly caught her atten- 
tion. One drawer had been appar- 
ently shut hurriedly and not 
completely. A book of some sort 
had been left projecting out of 
it. Being a woman of tidy habits, 
and a half-open drawer a tempta- 
tion to the inquisitive, she took 
the book out, intending to stow it 
away properly. She saw then that 
it was a thin volume of manu- 
script. As a rule she was the 
last person to peep where she 
should not, but she said afterwards 
that the impulse came upon her 
like @ command. She opened it 
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and suppressed an exclamation. 
In the loose dashing hand she 
knew so well she read the words 
on the fly-leaf :— 


“Tf this ever falls into the 
hands of anyone who wants to 
know the truth about me, read it. 
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Don’t destroy it unread, for God’s 
sake. Patrick STANFORTH.” 


For a moment she could scarcely 
believe her luck. Then she cried, 
“Thank God!” and straightway 
sat down in a chair by the fire, the 
volume in her hand. 


XXVIII. THE MANUSCRIPT STORY. 


This is the whole truth about 
me, Patrick Stanforth, late Lieut.- 
Commander, R.N. God only knows 
what’s ahead of me now. If I go 
under and this falls into anybody 
else’s hands, I ask them to read 
it—read it right through, and then 
judge me. Every word is true; 
I swear it. 

I don’t want to pile up excuses 
or deny that I’ve been a damned 
bat-blind fool, but it’s only fair 
to myself and a warning to others, 
to begin pretty near the beginning 
and explain why I’m the sort of 
blighter I am. 

The start of my brilliant career 
I can cut out—birth, walks with 
nurse, &c. When I got to the 
teens the mischief really began. My 
father died and I was left with an 
angelic mother who thought I was 
heaven’s blue-eyed boy. Every- 
thing I did was right—or rather 
everything she knew about; for 
I didn’t tell her all—not by a long 
way. Jugfuls were missed out, 
and she hadn’t the worldly wisdom 
to guess. Even when she did 
know, she passed what she 
shouldn’t have—not for my own 
good, needless to say. And I was 
an only child. <A _ big brother 


with a strong right arm, or even 
a sensible big sister would have 
done me a lot of good. 

T can see it now, though I would 
have raised Cain if a big brother 
or sister had suddenly turned up 
That was the devil of it. 


then. 


I was headstrong as hell—must 
have my own way if I was keen 
on a thing. And to make things 
worse, I could bé nice as a choir 
boy. ‘Pat has such a winning 
way ’—that sort of thing. I’ve 
overheard stuff of that sort; and 
some girls were fools enough to 
say it to my face. Consequently 
I slid through life very easily, 
and then when I came to stiff 
places I just charged ahead re- 
gardless. I was always inclined 
to be what they call tempera- 
mental, I may add—soaring spirits 
as @ rule, with black hours when 
things weren’t going just as I 
wanted them to. But in those 
days high spirits were the rule 
and black hours the exception. 
Very different from these latter 
days. My God, how different ! 
Well, that was me in my young 
days. When I went into the 
Navy the discipline, of course, 
did me a lot of good. I was im- 
proved no end, but I was the 
same sort of devil underneath. 
Being pretty good at games as 
well as exams. made things easier 
than they should have been. Boys 
always respect a fellow who can 
hit a cricket ball out of the ground, 
or dodge through the other side’s 
backs; and masters like a chap 
who’s quick and understands a 
question as soon as they ask it. 
The consequence was I didn’t 
have nearly enough collar work. 
I kept on managing to get my 
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own way far too often—in fact, 
whenever I was really keen and 
put my back into it. 

And now, after this sermon to 
the young, we come to the conse- 
quences—though, mind you, I 
don’t say it was all due to 
want of someone to sit on my 
head and kick my behind. Very 
possibly I was born incurable ; 
though looking back 
to me as if early enough treat- 
ment might have made a better 
job of me. 

Anyhow, I passed out of my 
snottichood with five firsts and 
quite a lot of pats on my back, 
and then I set about climbing 
the ladder as fast as I could. I 
was ambitious, and when I got 
keen on anything I was a hell of 
a worker. I will say that for 
myself. I got my second stripe, 
and then my two and a half. I'd 
made some useful friends—senior 
officers who counted and who had 
their eye on me as one of the 
rising men. In fact, I was going 
full steam ahead, and incidentally 
having a very good time. Women 
seemed to like me (here I ought to 
blush modestly, but don’t, because 
Tve learnt the value of a woman’s 
liking—as will appear later). I 
could usually get on well with 
men too, if they weren’t too stupid 
or cumbersome. In short, the glass 
seemed to be set fair. 

There was, however, one snag : 
I had hardly a bean. My mother 
died, and when everything was 
wound up her modest capital was 
found to be invested in the wrong 
sort of companies, and her lawyers 
had been too soft-hearted to warn 
her she was approaching the rocks. 
Consequently I had barely £100 a 
year outside my pay, and as I 
wasn’t born with economical habits, 
I found myself in a bit of a hole. 
It wasn’t really deep ; a few debts 
—nothing terrible, but it made me 


it seems. 
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desperately anxious to raise a bit 
of wind somehow. 

That’s how it all started— 
determination to make money 
quick by a man who was used to 
getting his own way. As to any 
suggestion that I didn’t care 
whether I ran straight or not, and 
had no conscience or sense of 
loyalty, that’s absolute rubbish. 
It never for an instant crossed my 
mind that money could be made 
by crooked dealing. 

The way of raising it was by 
an invention ; that was my idea, 
and I still don’t think there was 
anything the matter with it as an 
idea. I'd had the invention in 
my mind for some time past, and 
now I concentrated on it. As this 
plain tale isn’t intended for the 
technical, I need only say it was 
connected with getting ships’ boats 
out and in quickly. I knew it was 
likely to be used on a big scale, 
and so I thought I saw big money 
in it. 

And now came the event which 
led to the smash and to the hell 
I've got through after it. I fell 
in love—desperately, head over 
heels, the real thing. I’m not sure 
that I’m not still in love with her. 
Certainly I would be if she hadn’t 
let me down. But that’s going too 
fast. Her name was Ellen Audley. 
I won’t describe her; in fact, I 
don’t want to think of her too 
distinctly. Anyhow, I fell for her 
completely and was determined to 
win her. And that converted the 
invention from a means of paying 
off my debts and leaving a hand- 
some margin over for making life 
easier into the one road to getting 
the girl I wanted. I had to sell 
it for a big figure now, and by God 
I meant to! 

I had made great friends with 
@ man Ventnor—Rupert Ventnor, 
Commander, R.N. He was senior 
to me; an unpopular sort of devil 
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with hell’s own temper, but a fine 
seaman; very keen, and with a 
kind of dare-devil spirit that 
appealed to me. In fact, though 
we were as unlike as two men 
could well be, we seemed to 
appeal to each other. He wasn’t 
afraid of anything and I admired 
him. I think he saw that, and 
it pleased him. Anyhow, I could 
talk to him and even pull his leg 
as nobody else could, and we were 
really very good pals. I knew he 
admired Ellen, but I had no 
idea how much he admired her. 
He was much older than she was ; 
in fact, he was one of her guardians, 
and I took it for granted it was a 
kind of paternal affection. He 
was one of the closest and most 
undemonstrative of men, and never 
gave me @ hint he was in love with 
her; though actually he had got 
it into his head that she knew he 
loved her and had even tacitly 
accepted him. Why he should 
think so, heaven orily knows. She 
certainly hadn’t the faintest idea 
of what was in his mind. I suppose 
the fact is that he simply couldn’t 
express his tenderer feelings. He 
could swear like a ttooper when 
he was angty—no difficulty in 
expressing his temper. But his 
love he simply bottled up, and 
neither Ellen rior I knew it existed, 
even when he was ogling her and 
trying to say nice things. 

Well, I loved her and she said 
she loved me, and I was never 80 
happy in my life before or sincé as 
during those days first when we 
were engaged, and then when we 
were martied, before the smash 
came. We kept our engagement a 
dead secret for the simplé reason 
that our martiage depended on my 
selling my invention at a good 
figure. She had & little money; 


but we hadn’t enough between us 
to matty (with those debts stil! 
hanging oVer my head), and she 
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was quite sontent to keep it dark 


meanwhile. In fact, she had 
something of Ventnor’s reticence, 
and enough character and self- 
control to make up éven for my 
owh impetuous, hot-héaded rash- 
ness. I thought her the most 
wonderful woman in the world. I 
would still—if it weren’t for one 
thing. 

And then came a terrific facer. 
I sent an outline of.miy invention 
to the Admiralty, and they calmly 
said they would be very pleased 
to consider it, and if they approved 
it they would take it—and pay 
me @ five-pound note. It was a 
bit more than that really, but for 
practical purposes that was what 
it came to. As a serving officer 
the fruits of my brains were theirs, 
and any recompense was a mere 
matter of favour. 

I must say here that Ventnor 
had warned me that would be 
their attitude, ahd I was a san- 
guine fool to disbelieve him. The 
fact was I simply couldii’t believe 
I was going to be let down like 
that when Id always before 
brought off anything I had set 
my heaft on. 

However, I was determined not 
to be beaten. Ellen was awfully 
sympathetic and plucky over the 
the disappointment. She believed 
in me still, and after a spasm 
of cursing the Adthiralty singly 
and in bulk, and a damnable sink- 
ing of spirits, up went my tail 
again, and I set about looking for 
somebody else to whom I could 
sell the invention. 

Now, here I should like to say 
most emp and on my 
solemn od@th that I had not the 
faintest intention of playing any- 
thing but strict cricket. I admit 
I did rtathet wonder how the 
Admiralty would take it if they 
heard that & fnival officer had 
gone past therm with an ifivention 

G 
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and sold it to a big shipping 
company. I couldn’t truthfully 
say I had offered it to them and 
they had turned it down, for I 
only told them the general idea, 
and they had replied that they 
were ready to consider the details. 
But the worst of being a deter- 
mined optimist is that one doesn’t 
pause to examine snags till it’s 
too late. I think now I was 
bound to get into pretty warm 
water even if I'd done the simple 
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straight thing I intended to do— 
sell it to one of the big mercantile 
lines. 

However, that point was never 
tested. Fate had something a 
lot worse in store for me, and 
Fate and my own reckless deter- 
mination to bring this thing off 
at all costs, between them, con- 
ducted me into the clutches of the 
coldest blooded, most unscrupulous 
blackguard in Europe. This ex- 
actly is what happened. 


XXIX. HENRY BALHAM. 


Some little time before this I 
had already made the acquaintance 
of a certain gentleman calling 
himself Mr Henry Balham. I’m 
now certain that isn’t his real 
name, but I hadn’t the slightest 
suspicion at the time that he 
wasn’t precisely what he professed 
to be. He was a particularly 
charming and agreeable fellow, 
good-looking, well dressed, and 
apparently well off. He seemed 
to spend his time between his club 
in town and a very comfortable 
little bachelor country house—a 
delightful old converted farmhouse, 
the sort of place that seems 
to guarantee a man’s taste and 
healthy habits. He hunted occa- 
sionally, shot a bit, and played a 
useful game of golf; and as for 
his nationality, anybody who sus- 
pected he was anything but Eng- 
lish to the core would have had to 
be an abnormally suspicious sort 
of person. He certainly passed all 
the usual tests with flying colours. 

His staff consisted of a couple 
of the most respectable female 
servants approaching middle-age, 
and a sort of half servant, half 
secretary, who was frankly not of 
British origin, though he spoke 
English excellently. But, of course, 
he wasn’t German. Oh no, he 


loathed the people! A Dane with 
a@ Scots mother. That was Charles 
Thomson’s account of himself, or 
rather it was Balham’s account of 
him. He told me the whole story 
with the utmost frankness. 
Charles’s original name was Karl 
Thomassen, and he had simply 
translated it into English when he 
was naturalised and settled here. 
His mother, by the way, was a 
Mackenzie, and except that it isn’t 
associated with any of the well- 
known whiskies, what more con- 
vincing guarantee could you ask ? 

Balham was a man of brains; 
one very soon discovered that. I 
found him good company and 
extremely intelligent. I knew he 
had business activities of some 
sort—hence the constant visits to 
London, though of what sort 
exactly I didn’t know then. I 
thought at the time that it was 
I who had broached the subject 
of my invention and the way it 
had been treated by the Admir- 
alty, and only on thinking it over 
afterwards (too late, of course) 
did I realise that he had asked me 
to have a round of golf, then 
suggested running me out to his 
place for tea, and finally led me on 
to yarn about the invention. 

The result delighted me. It 
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turned out that his business was 
a sort of private general agency. 
He knew men in big business, and 
pushed through deals with them 
on @ commission basis, though all 
in a friendly private sort of way. 
In fact, he made it a condition 
his name was never to appear in 
connection with these deals. I 
was an utter mug at business, and 
this seemed to me a perfectly 
natural sort of arrangement. I 
put my invention into his hands, 
and within ten days he had sold 
it for me, and for practically the 
figure I wanted. Up shot my 
spirits again. The trick was done ; 
Ellen and I could get married ; 
everything in the garden was 
lovely. I actually threw in the 
present of a silver cigarette-case 
with his commission, I was so 
delighted. He took it with a 
modest air; he had done nothing 
at all; I was far too kind, &c. 
So what ho for orange blossom. 

But there came one shock even 
before our wedding. When Vent- 
nor heard the news he flew clean 
off the handle. He very nearly 
attacked me; in fact, if I hadn’t 
been a pretty hefty sort of man 
I believe he would have; but he 
had just sense enough left to 
realise that assaulting a junior 
officer and getting a black eye for 
his pains would neither give him 
much satisfaction nor advance his 
professional career. But he told 
me exactly what he thought of 
me—selling a naval invention to 
# foreign power and stealing his 
girl on the proceeds. 

The stealing of his girl didn’t 
worry me, because, as I’ve said, it 
was simply a delusion of his that 
she ever was his girl; though I 
was very sorry for him in spite of 
his language. But the foreign 
power business did give me a 
nasty turn. I may say that he 
had actually warned me that was 
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probably what would happen if I 
closed with Balham’s offer, but I 
simply wouldn’t let myself believe 
it. When Balham told me the 
company he had sold the inven- 
tion to didn’t want their name men- 
tioned in the meantime, I merely 
felt relieved. I didn’t want more 
publicity than I could help. I 
just shut my eyes to uncomfort- 
able possibilities. 

The gods had made me mad; 
they were bent on destroying me. 

We were only just back from 
our honeymoon when the first 
blow fell. It took the vile form 
of an anonymous letter accusing 
me of having sold a naval invention 
to Germany. Chapter and verse 
were given, and it ended with a 
dark hint that this wasn’t the last 
of the matter. There was no 
demand for hush money, however. 
That struck me as an odd feature 
of the business, though it wasn’t 
much comfort to me. Things 
looked bad enough as it was. 

I showed the letter to Ellen. 
I never hid anything from her, 
and I must say she was splendid 
—so far: cool and sensible and 
loyal. She didn’t even blame me, 
but just wanted to help me if she 
could. 

That very day came a ‘phone 
call from Balham asking me to 
come out and see him. His voice 
was quiet and friendly, and my 
spirits actually rose a little. I 
had meant to see him anyhow, 
and that calm sounded hopeful. 
I ran out to his place in my car; 
and there I met the Devil—or 
certainly the nearest thing to him 
that exists on this earth. 

He received me in his usual 
friendly way. There was just a 
hint of reserve in his manner, but 
no more. than I had expected, for 
I knew it was an awkward bit of 
business we were going to discuss. 
He could see that I was_ pretty 
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edgy, and he played me skilfully. 
He knew perfectly well I was 
bound to break loose about the 
whole affair, and he let me open 
the ball. 

I asked him right out whether 
he had actually sold my invention 
to Germany. 

“What makes you ask me that ?” 
he inquired calmly. 

“Read that letter!’? I said, 
and I handed him the filthy thing. 

I have not the least doubt now 
that he wrote it himself. Id 
seen him disguise his handwriting 
extraordinarily cleverly once at 
the golf club when he signed a 
bogus score card as a joke, though 
at the moment it never occurred 
to me that this was his doing. He 
read it through with every appear- 
ance of interest, raising his brows 
as if much struck with it, and then 
he simply said— ; 

“Somebody seems _ to 
tumbled to your game.” 

“To my game!” I thundered. 
‘“* What the hell do you mean ?” 

He merely smiled. 

“Do you mean to tell me you 
didn’t know who the customer 
would be who would buy your 
invention ?” 

“Of course not! I trusted to 
you to put through a straight 
deal for me.” 

He gave a little laugh. 

“What do you mean by a 
‘straight deal’? I understood 
you wanted me to sell this thing 
at the figure you named, and I 
carried out your instructions. Do 
you pretend you actually imagined 
any mercantile company would 
pay such a sum for an invention 
which was obviously intended for 
naval use ?” 

This gave me a nasty jolt. 
Ventnor had used exactly the same 
argument when he warned me. 
What & fool I had been—what a 
wilfully blind-bat fool ! 


have 
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“You might at least have told’ 
me the purchaser’s name,” I said, 
pretty feebly. 

He saw he had taken the wind 
out of my sails, and his manner 
altered, though not much. He was 
still polite and calm, but there 
was just a hint that he wasn’t 
going to talk nonsense any longer. 

“Sit down and have a drink,” 
he said; ‘‘ and then we can discuss 
facts and not fancies.” 

I tried to imitate his coolness, 
though I was feeling in a turmoil. 
I sat down and let him pour me 
out an extra stiff drink. I wanted 
it stiff to pull me together, and I 
didn’t care twopence what other 
effect it had. I did make one 
protest. 

“T am not talking what you 
are pleased to call ‘fancies,’” I 
said. “‘ You must have known I 
wouldn’t sell an invention like 
that to Germany, of all places.” 

“‘ Now look here, Pat,” he said 
in a perfectly friendly and per- 
suasive way, “ what’s the matter 
with Germany ? She is the only 
customer who would give you the 
price you wanted, and you must 
have suspected whom you weré 
dealing with. Certainly you can’t 
expéct afiybody to believe you 
didn’t know what you were about 
—least of all the British Admir- 
alty.” 

I gulpéd down half my drink 
in one go, but it didn’t help me to 
see any answer to this. Ventnor 
had warned me as soon as he had 
heard of it, and he wasn’t an extra 
suspicious soft of man—not at 
that time anyhow, when we were 
good friends. As for the Admir- 
alty ... I felt my number was 
up if they learned the facts. 

“Go ahead,” I said. 

He assumed a very candid, 
almost confidential manner. 

“We aren’t at war with Ger- 
many; if we were, of course, it 
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would be a@ very different matter. 
But we are at peace, and we are 
going to keep at peace. You can 
take my word for that, Pat. 
Strictly between ourselves, I am 
one of those unbloodthirsty fellows 
who see @ lot of good in Germany 
and her system—which everybody 
who thinks at all admits is much 
superior to ours in many ways, 
and which we ought to imitate 
and not snarl at. We are working 
in our quiet way for peace— 
nothing but peace.” 

“You mean you are one of 
Moseley’s crowd — British Fas- 
cists ?”’ I asked. 

“Not officially. They are un- 
popular at present, and unpopu- 
larity gets you nowhere. You 
don’t wear an old boiler suit to 
woo a pretty woman. And I am 
not going to stick on @ label which 
makes even the English dogs 
bark at one. No; I am working 
quietly to achieve the same end 
which I am sure you really have 
at heart ; for I know you to be a 
thorough good chap, Pat. Liaison 
between the two countries; full 
understanding; a sharing of in- 
formation instead of a dog-in-the- 
manger guarding of twopenny- 
halfpenny secrets ; that’s the only 
line with any hope for a peaceful 
future for Europe.” 

How plausible it sounded. How 
like the talk of so many of the 
well-intentioned utterers of high- 
souled hopes. Suspicious of him 
as I already felt, and clearly as I 
was beginning to see the appalling 
fix I was in myself, I was uncon- 
sciously a little soothed by the 
speech ; which meant that a little 
of his dust had settled in my eyes. 

‘‘ What do you mean exactly ?” 
Iasked. ‘“ The thing that worries 
me is the consequences of this 
deal you let me in for—or which 
I let myself in for, if you like. 
It doesn’t matter which; the 
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results will be the same. 
man who wrote that letter is 
obviously going to give me away 
sooner or later—and probably 
sooner.”* 

He shook his head with just a 
trace of a smile. I can see him 


The 


now. 

“Leave this letter with me and 
Tl see that he doesn’t worry you, 
if you are ready to be reasonable.” 

I was staring at him pretty hard 
now. 

“You know who wrote it, 
then ?” 

“‘T have means of finding out.” 

“* And what do you mean by my 
being reasonable ? ” 

He evidently didn’t quite like 
the new note in my voice. My 
suspicions were rising, and my 
temper with them, and I’ve no 
doubt I showed it. He answered 
still quietly, but with a bit of 
snap in his own voice. 

“In the first place, please 
realise your position. The writer 
of this letter—who has probably 
friends at his back—is in a posi- 
tion to show you up; and you 
can guess the consequences. By 
being reasonable, and so avoiding 
those consequences, I mean work- 
ing with me to promote a policy of 
peace and common-sense. You 
are one of the smartest officers in 
the British Navy. I'm not flatter- 
ing you, for this is a business talk 
and we are dealing with facts. 

Ive seen quite a bit of you, and 
I know something about your 
brains and their value to your 
own country. If now you are 
reasonable and let that other 
great and friendly power with 
whom we are bound shortly to be 
in alliance have the benefit of 
your brains also—for the promo- 
tion of peace and mutual under- 
standing only, of course—then 
you can take it from me that 
neither the Admiralty nor anyone 
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else will ever hear a word about 
this deal of yours.” 

My eyes were opened now. I 
jumped to my feet and said— 

“You are a German agent.” 

The man’s acting was superb. 
He jumped up too and answered 
with the dignity of an insulted 
monarch. 

“I must trouble you to with- 
draw that insinuation, Mr Stan- 
forth. A German agent? What 
right have you even to suggest 
such a thing? If I thought you 
really meant it I should take 
very swift and drastic steps. I 
am as English as you are. I defy 
you, or any man, to produce one 
single item of evidence to the 
contrary. . I’ve told you frankly 
what my aim is and what I am 
working for—to promote the cause 
of peace and mutual understand- 
ing. I give you this opportunity 
of assisting me, and you insult 
me.” 

I realised then, as by the light 
of a lightning flash, what a cun- 
ning devil incarnate I was up 
against. I had no doubt that he 
had so covered his tracks and laid 
his plans that not all the skill of 
Scotland Yard could show him 
up. Or if it might perhaps be 
possible, what chance was there of 
Scotland Yard assisting me? He 
would strike first and I should be 
the suspect—the naval officer who 
had just done a deal with the 
German Government. No use 
saying that I had done it through 
him. He would deny it, and 
what proof had I? None. The 
only people I had told anything 
about it were Ellen and Ventnor. 
Ventnor was now my bitter enemy ; 
no hope there. I thought of Ellen 
and what I was bringing down on 
her head as well as my own, and 
a longing came over me to rush 


to her and hear what she said, 
She was very shrewd; she might 
suggest something. I answered 
quite deliberately. 

“ Since you have given me your 
word that I was wrong in what 
I said, I naturally withdraw it: 
But before I give you any answer 
at all, there is one person I must 
consult, and that is my wife.” 

For the first time he was dis- 
concerted. He hid it quickly, but 
I could see him start ever so 
slightly, and his voice betrayed 
him. 

“Your wife. Do you mean to 
say you have been gossiping with 
& woman—a young girl—about this 
business ?.”’ 

“I have been ‘ gossiping’ with 
nobody,” I said, “‘ but I have no 
wiser adviser than my wife, and 
I owe it to her to tell her every- 
thing and see what she says.” 

“You are very much in love,” 
he said in a curious voice, almost 
sneering, and yet as if he took 
it seriously and was thinking 
about it. 

Isimply answered curtly, “‘ Good 
afternoon,” and turned for the 
door. 

“Then that is your answer; 
you consult your wife? Have 
you any idea what are her views ? 
It would be convenient if I knew 
whether I am to hear the senti- 
ments of Mrs Stanforth or the sense 
of her husband.”’ 

“You are not likely to hear 
anything that either of us thinks 
dishonourable,”’ I said, “‘ but Tl 
send you my answer very shortly.” 

I walked out of his house and 
got into my car outwardly cool, 
but inwardly in such a ferment 
as I hope no other poor devil may 
ever have to endure—I who had 
walked on air a week ago with the 
girl I loved beside me. 
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XXX. THE STORY ENDS. 


I told the whole tale to Ellen, 
and I must: do her justice. She 
was splendid; again no blame, 
only sympathy, and every wit 
strained to help me. Day and 
night we threshed out the possi- 
bilities. The police? A frank 
statement to the Admiralty ? 
Everything but listening to that 
devil’s terms. Neither of us even 
gave that solution a thought. I 
swear to it. 

I put off the writing of an 
answer for a couple of days—and 
then it was too late. The next 
blow fell. As all the world learnt, 
some important documents and 
plans were stolen from that very 
dockyard. Ventnor saw his chance 
and seized it. He may have 
been quite honest ; he may have 
thought he was doing the right 
thing; he may not have been actu- 
ated by mere malicious revenge. 
I don’t want to libel. him; but 
anyhow what he did was to tell 
the naval authorities at once that 
I had just sold a naval invention 
to Germany ; and, of course, I was 
arrested on suspicion of this theft. 

I have no knowledge at all who 
was the real thief. It certainly 
wasn’t me. I repeat—it was not 
me. Iwas absolutely innocent. 
But though I don’t actually know 
for certain, I have scarcely any 
doubt at all it was Balham and his 
gang (for he obviously must have 
had a gang under him, including 
for certain that sham Dane, Mr 
Charles Thomson, alias Karl Thom- 
assen, alias God knows what else). 
The evidence put in regarding the 
sale of the invention was exactly 
the same collection of facts detailed 
in the anonymous letter, and that 
was either written by Balham or 
at his dictation. So that was 
certainly his work, and it is 


scarcely credible the theft of the 
documents was sheer coincidence, 
coming as it did right on top of 
my interview with him and prac- 
tical refusal to accept his terms. 
He gave me a couple of days to 
answer in and then struck—to 
damn my character beforehand in 
case I put the police or Navy on to 
him, I thought at first; but I 
learnt later that this was only 
one reason. The other was to 
break me utterly, and leave me 
with no character to lose, and then 
force me eventually to accept his 
terms. 

It may sound far fetched and 
as if I was the only pebble on the 
beach (which, of course, ’'m not), 
to think that he should take all this 
trouble and stoop to such depths 
of villainy in order to catch one 
British naval officer and turn him 
into a spy. But one must remem- 
ber that British naval officers are 
hard to catch. One might wait for 
@ generation before getting a 
chance. I definitely had a good 
record ; in fact, if I say so myself, 
he saw I would make rather an 
extra fat haul. He had his talons 
hooked into me already, through 
that lunatic performance in letting 
him sell my invention for me, and 
he might never get another such 
chance if he stayed in England till 
the day of his funeral. 

Then again to understand the 
man and his actions, one must 
read and digest and believe all one 
learns nowadays about the Nazi 
methods and the men who carry 
them out. Balham is without 
scruple, without the rudiments of 
truth and honour, without the 
slightest sense of decency. He has 
the mark of the beast stamped on 
the place where his heart should be 
—a beast of prey without a single 
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spark of compunction. Whatever 
he may call himself, I know his true 
name—Beastmark. Thatisn’t very 
different from the founder of this 
cult of blood and iron and fraud. 
Damn it, I do believe they’re the 
same name originally. I admit he 
has a real whole-hog devotion to 
his country—one must give him 
credit for that: infinite patience, 
infinite cunning, and inordinate 
conceit. He believes in himself 
as the world’s super-spy, super- 
organiser, super-actor; absolutely 
infallible ; quite certain to suc- 
ceed in everything he sets out to 
achieve. No pains are too great, 
no time is too long to wait, no crime 
too atrocious, so long as he succeeds 
in getting what he wants in the 
end. Success is his only criterion. 
If he once had a bad failure, I 
believe he’d die of the shock and 
what he'd think the shame— 
though I hope to God he actually 
does die of a noose round his 
neck and a sudden drop. 

Well, there’s no need to tell 
what followed. The world learnt 
it all from the papers. I was 
court-martialled and convicted. 
The actual evidence connecting 
me with the theft was the flimsiest 
stuff, but the Court was too pre- 
judiced by the sale to Germany. 
Oh, if I'd only been allowed a 
first-class K.C. to defend me! 
But there’s no good wishing. Too 
late—too late for anything now 
but creeping into a hole to die 
like a dog. 

Tll only tell here the one thing 
that people don’t know. I got 
three letters before I went finally 
into my cell. One was from Ellen 
in reply to a letter I'd written to 
her. Tl say nothing about my 
own except that I didn’t spare 
myself. I reiterated my innocence, 
and I asked her forgiveness for 
what I'd brought down on her 
head. This was her answer. It 


was very short; I remember it 
all :-— 


“Dear Pat,—I knew I was 
marrying a selfish inconsiderate 
husband; but I didn’t know I 
was marrying a thief and a cad. 
I am utterly broken and ashamed 
of you. I trust to God we never 
meet again. ELLEN.” 


That from my wife! I wouldn’t 
have had much happiness before 
me in any ease. After that letter 
Thaven’t had anhour. I’vyelearned 
to laugh again and find distraction. 
I’ve sometimes had fun, I admit— 
of a sort ; but happiness—no. 

The second was also a short 
note. It was in the same hand as 
the anonymous letter. It ran :— 


“Deak Mr Sranrorta,—My 
friends and I regret your temporary 
confinement and send you our 
sympathy. Misfortune, however, 
is an excellent educational influence 
and doubtless you will be a wiser 
man in two years’ time. In the 
confident hope that this will be 
the case, the business offer recently 
made still remains open. We shall 
see that we get in touch with you 
again.—Yours sincerely, 


The signature was purposely 
illegible, but there could be no 
doubt at all who the writer was. 

The third letter was the only 
decent and human one of the lot. 
It was from old Andrew Manson, 
my uncle’s factotum here at this 
blessed refuge where I’m writing. 
He still believed in me—my one 
friend left in the world. 

Well, that’s my true story— 
every word of it absolutely true. 

I needn’t say much about the 
years that passed after I got out. 
My ‘ friends ’ were as good as their 
word. I didn’t meet Beastmark 
Balham himself again. I daresay 
he knew there’d be a row, and 
remembered I was a full size larger 
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than he. I don’t mean he’s a 
coward. Far from it. He has 
neryes of steel, but he likes to 
keep clean and tidy. Also he 
prefers the subtler forms of war- 
fare—the stab in the back sort of 
thing. But I did meet his agent 
or ally or whatever he is—Karl 
the pseudo-Dane—and the same 
old terms were proposed; only 
more specifically this time. I 
hadn’t sunk quite so low, however. 
I didn’t e then, and never 
have made any sort of arrange- 
ment with any of that gang. 
That’s another thing I swear to. 
I don’t say I haven’t been tempted. 
It meant a sure income; big 
money, in fact, if I brought off a 
good cowp, and I felt I had fallen 
so low I could scarcely fall lower. 
Also, I don’t profess to be a 
patriot now. I’m being perfectly 
candid, and I ask any honest man, 
or woman, what feelings they’d 
have for their country if they’d 
been treated as I’ve been. But, I 
repeat, I haven’t succumbed yet. 
My loathing for Balham is reason 
enough for seeing them at the 
devil. 

I’ve been several days writing 
all this so far. Now to bring it 
up to date as shortly as I can. 

Up till a few weeks ago I led a 
real vagabond life. I still had my 
ninety odd pounds a year, but it 
obviously wasn’t a living wage 
or anything like it. I had to 
make the rest of a living, and I 
naturally wasn’t in search of 
publicity. I’ve worked, chiefly 
in ships, in various parts of the 
world. As a good many people 
know now, a certain Swedish sailor 
called Sven Hansen was cast up 
on these very islands, only the 
other day, the sole survivor from 
@ shipwreck. I was that lucky 
devil, and why I alone was pre- 
served, heaven knows best. If I 
had been God I'd have seen that I 
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was drowned and finally put out 
of pain. 

But shocks and surprises weren’t 
over even in this out-of-the-way 
spot. They put me into the 
hospital to recover from the wave- 
handling I’d had, and before I'd 
been there much oyer a week, in 
walked Mr Charles Thomson, alias 
&c., &c. This time he was Karl 
Engel, sailor in another Swedish 
ship. What he really was doing 
here and how he managed .to get 
in and stay in, I’ve no idea. He 
exuded mystery like all his kind. 
The same old terms were proposed, 
accompanied as usual by dark, 
obscure threats of what would 
happen if I refused. He was 
coming back to see me again, but 
before he appeared the second shock 
arrived. A new nurse appeared 
in the ward. It was Ellen. 

I could searcely believe my own 
eyes till I heard her called Sister 
Audley. She had resumed her 
maiden name, and for good and 
sufficient reasons; mine was too 
damning. She was only in the 
ward for a few minutes and, thank 
God, didn’t see me. But I decided 
there and then to clear out at 
once. The wife who had. treated 
me as she had done—and I might 
have fallen in love with her again 
—she looked as irresistible as ever, 
ten years older, but not yet 
thirty and hardly changed a bit. 
I wasn’t going to be let down a 
second time; I wasn’t going 
through hell again. I tried to 
hate her, but I wanted her madly. 
So I simply bolted that very 
afternoon. 

I should have mentioned that 
I knew my uncle had died a couple 
of years ago and I was heir of 
entail to this place. The poor 
old boy couldn’t help its going 
to that blackguard nephew. The 
thought of it probably hastened 
his decease ; but I can’t help that. 
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So far I hadn’t taken a single step 
towards taking legal possession. 
In fact, I don’t know yet exactly 
what steps one ought to take. But 
it struck me as a heaven-sent 
bolt-hole. I went straight for it 
like a wounded rabbit; walked 
out here every weary mile of the 
way; found old Andrew Manson 
still alive and as grimly staunch 
as ever—God bless him—and went 
to earth in the house of my 
maternal forefathers. 

As for Beastmark Balham and 
Karl and their gang, there are 
just two more items to mention. 
I knew they kept a most amazing 
record of my movements and cir- 
cumstances—like a highly efficient 
world-wide detective agency, so I 
wasn’t surprised to learn that my 
old Swedish friend, Karl Engel, 
had bicycled out here the very 
evening I ought to have arrived : 
I suppose to play the bogey-man 
again. It so happened, however, 
that the walk proved a bit too 
long for me—I wasn’t quite fit 
yet, and I spent the night with 
@ kind but extremely eccentric 
old minister who lived by the road- 
side. Consequently my Swedish 
friend missed me, and he didn’t 
get much change out of old 
Andrew, I gather. Since then, not 
@ word of him or any of them. 

The other item was an even more 
amazing example of their thorough- 
ness. I hadn’t told Andrew I was 
coming, and yet he had prepared 
supper for me on the night when 
I didn’t turn up. This seemed 
like black magic, and it then 
appeared that he had opened a 
wire addressed to me. That, of 
course, told him I must be coming. 
But the contents of the wire were 
the remarkable thing: “ Engel 
called hospital today. Look out.” 


It obviously wasn’t Karl himself 
who sent it. Was it Balham or 
some third member of the gang ? 
The wording was odd, too—‘ Look 
out.” Well, I have looked out; 
that’s to say, looked out for my- 
self, and if Engel had called again 
he’d have had a job to find me. 
But he hasn’t. 


(At this point there came a 
space in the manuscript, as if 
the writer had finished that part 
of his story and then started a 
new theme. What came next was 
@ mere incomplete fragment: the 
beginning evidently of a new 
experience. ) 

An astonishing development to- 
day. A lady lodger came to stay 
here. By this time I am chary of 
believing that luck has. really 
come my way again, but certainly 
she’s a most delightful apparition, 
and promises to be just the very 
eompany I want. 

She was preceded by a wire 
from the estate lawyers (who, of 
course, don’t dream I am here); 
telling Andrew to prepare a room 
for this Mrs Osborne. It appears 
she’s a war widow and the grand- 
niece of the queer old minister I 
spent. a night with. She had no 
other home to go to and so came 
up to him, but as his household is 
quite impossible—dirt inches thick, 
broken-springed chairs, and one 
spare bed with a broken leg—she 
secured a bedroom here.. Nobody 
less like the honest man have I 
ever seen in my life. . . 


The manuscript went on for a 
few lines further, but Ellen never 
read them. There was a footstep 
in the passage outside, the door 
of the room opened, and Pat Stan- 
forth marched briskly in—and 
then stopped dead. 
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xXXxXI. ELLEN. 


She was on her feet, the book in 
her hand, and they stood for an 
instant looking at one another in 
silence. Then she cried— 

“Oh, Pat, I've read it—you 
said you wanted it read. I know 
now why you ran away from me. 
Pat, I never wrote that letter. 
It was a forgery—a forgery. A 
man came and offered to see that 
you got @ last letter from me. He 
pretended to be a prison official. 
He was one of Balham’s gang— 
he must have been. And they 
forged that hideous letter instead, 
just to separate us. Pat, dear, you 
do believe me, don’t you? I’ve 
loved you always. Id never let 
you down or desert you whatever 
happened to you. I knew you were 
innocent, and I love you, dear, 
just the same... .” 

Her voice was choking, but that 
was not why she stopped. He 
had her in his arms, and speech 
was impossible. Her lips were 
sealed to his. When he spoke 
he was scarcely coherent. ‘ Thank 
God,” “‘ Ellen,” and “‘ My darling 
wife’’ were the only words she 
heard plainly. 

“* Pat !”’ a voice screamed behind 
them. 

They sprang apart, and saw the 
lovely lady lodger. Only she was 
less lovely than usual. Her face 
was distorted with anger, and her 
voice was no longer the melody 
which had charmed so many men. 

“Your wife!” she cried. “Is 
that the woman—that thing?” 
She turned on her, “ Do you know 
who I'am? I’m the woman he 
loves. He loves me—do you hear ? 
—me! Order her out of this, Pat, 
or, by God! [ll shoot you on your 
own carpet.” 

She raised her hand, a pistol 
pointing straight at him. There 


was a sharp crack and simul- 
taneously a tremendous crash. 
The great china vase was shivered 
into fragments, but the crack 
had come from another pistol. 
It was in Ellen’s hand, and the 
indignant lady lodger was quite 
silent now, stupefied with fright. 

Ellen’s voice rang out like a 
trumpet. One would not have 
thought her small slim body could 
have contained such a voice. 

“Go!” she cried. “I won't 
miss you next time.” 

And the lady lodger went—went, 
as Pat said afterwards, like a streak 
of lightning damned well greased. 
Her own pistol clattered on the 
floor behind her. She uttered one 
long scream of fear which lasted 
till she reached the hall, and 
banged the second door behind 
her. There she paused, panting ; 
but her adventures were not over 
yet. 

With a fresh cry of fear she saw 
two figures in the dim light of 
the dusky hall. One stood in the 
opening of the passage that led 
to the front door; the other a 
little farther down this passage. 
The nearest man stepped forward 
towards her. In a guarded voice 
he said soothingly— 

“Hush, Marie. It’s only me; 
it’s Karl. Don’t be afraid. Come, 
Marie—this way.” 

With a gasp of relief she started 
to follow him towards the front 
door, and then stopped again 

** Who’s that other man 2? ine” she 
whispered, pointing to the second 
figure, now moving away ahead of 
them. 

Karl answered, still soothingly— 

** He’s only my chauffeur. He’s 
all right—one of us. Come along.” 

Her fears left her again, and she 
went with Karl out of the house 
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and down the drive towards a 
dimly seen car. When she got to 
it she saw that the chauffeur was 
@ rough-looking man with a ragged 
red moustache. His manner, how- 
ever, was quite polite as he opened 
the door of the back seat for her. 
She got in and settled herself in 
one corner. 

And then happened a curious 
little incident which she did not 
see. Karl was about to follow 
her and seat himself in the other 
corner when the chauffeur tapped 
him on the shoulder. He started, 
and looked round to see the red- 
moustached man pointing firmly 
to the front seat. Without a 
word he obeyed the pointing 
finger and seated himself beside 
the rough-looking chauffeur. And 
then the car drove off. 


They could smile now. The 
exit of the lovely lady lodger had 
not been dignified. 

“You splendid dear,” he said, 
**I didn’t know you were such @ 
shot.” 

“Tm not; I never fired one 
before. Oh, Pat, I've broken that 
beautiful vase.” 

“That's putting it mildly,” he 
smiled, looking down at the frag- 
ments. 

‘Is it very valuable ?” 

“There’s something more valu- 
able left in the room.” 

There was a pause which seemed 
to them well spent, and then he 
said— 

** Ellen, I must be honest. Part 
of what that woman said was not 


quite a lie. I did make love to 
her, but . . .” 
She interrupted. 


“You needn’t go on. She came 
here for that. It was to be your 
price. But I’ve come in time, 
haven't I?” 

*“ You have,” he said. “ But I 
was desperate .. .” 


“Of course,” she interrupted 
again; “that’s why they sent 
her.” 

He looked at her with extreme 
interest. 

“You seem to know a lot about 
her. I honestly don’t. Who 
was she ?”’ 

“‘ Balham’s mistress.” 

“My God! But how the devil 
did you know ?”’ 

She nestled up to him. 

“Pat, dear, you must forgive 
me if I don’t tell you everything 
quite yet. I would if I could; 
honestly I would. But I've 
promised not to. I wouldn’t have 
been allowed to come here if I 
hadn’t promised first. In fact, I 
was told to go to you once I gave 
my word. But it will be all right 
soon, dear. You have friends; 
you needn’t worry any longer. 
They are helping you; you 
can trust them. Only there are 
very strong reasons for absolute 
seerecy still. You'll realise why 
soon.”’ 

He gave a half laugh. 

“Well, I'm dashed! I once 
thought I could look after myself 
rather better than most people. 
I learned that I couldn’t, and 
ever since I seem to have been 
simply the football of Fate. She 
kicks me where she likes—you 
helping.”’ 

She shook her head. 

“Tm only a very poor weak 
instrument. Do you remember 
that afternoon in the Cathedral ? 
I was the woman you saw. I was 
praying for you.” 

He gasped. 

.“* Did you know I was here ?” 

“I saw you—from the hospital 
window. And oh, Pat, that tele- 
gram—you know, telling you to 
look out—I sent it.”’ 

He bowed his head. 

“You are my Providence. Pray 
for me again, dear. But, by the 
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way, first tell me ; did ‘ they ’ lend 
you that pistol ?”’ 

“They said I had better go 
armed.” 

“Without learning to use it ? 
They had evidently sized up the 
lady lodger. And now I’m quite 
serious again—very dead serious, 
dear.” 

A little later they left the house 
together. 

“T must get back to the hos- 
pital,” she said. “I really must. 
Yes, you can come with me. 
Ill see about a car to bring you 
back. Oh, it will be no trouble. 
In fact, it’s more or less arranged. 
And that book—your story of 
yourself—may I take it with me ? 
I want to read it again.” 

He looked at her closely. 

“You are too honest to tell 
fibs well. You want it for some 
other reason, but I'd trust you to 
cut off my head and take it with 
you. You’d know what to do 
with it a lot better than I’ve 
ever done.” 
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She laughed. 

“I do want to read it again, 
too.” 

“IT like that ‘too.’ 
are honest again.” 

They drove back together, very 
slowly, in the dim war-time light 
allowed to uncomfortable motor- 
ists. They talked all the way, 
but not of tragic things now. 
When they came to their journey’s 
end she asked— 

“You aren’t unhappy now, Pat, 
are you?” 

““ [ve forgotten what it’s like.” 

A car was waiting at the garage 
to take him back. He got into the 
back seat and mused so deeply 
all the way home that it was only 
when he got out before the old 
front door with the sea booming 
beyond the darkened house, that 
he thought of looking to see 
who had driven him. It proved 
to be a quite uninteresting 
sort of person: a rough-looking 
customer with a red moustache, 
he seemed to be. 


Now you 


(To be continued.) 
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A PICNIC WITH THE BOCHE. 


BY BIRPUR. 


On 10th May 1940 the Boche 
invaded Holland and Belgium. I 
spent the next ten days rushing 
round Belgium doing a liaison job 
with Advanced G.H.Q. I was 
then ordered to report to Rear 
G.H.Q. at Hazebrooke. With my 
light truck, driver, and motor- 
cycle D.R. I arrived there on the 
evening of 20th May. None of 
us had had more than three hours’ 
consecutive sleep in the last eight 
days, and we were somewhat jaded. 
I found John, a friend and con- 
temporary in the section to which 
I had been ordered to report, in 
the Operations Room ; this was in 
a large cellar. He was just packing 
up after a continuous tour of nine 
hours’ duty. His greeting was 
typical: ‘“‘ Hallo, James. What 
do you want? Nice hair-cut or 
shave, sir, or would you like to 
try our latest slimming cure?” 
Haggard cheeks anc dark rings 
under the eyes belied his cheerful 
words, and I had a shrewd idea 
of what the slimming cure meant. 
However, I took my cue from him. 
“You idle pampered staff, slim- 
ming cure indeed! Look at you 
sitting back in fatted ease, prob- 
ably doing a crossword, while the 
world’s workers like me risk life 
and limb to do a job of work. I 
want (a) a long cold drink, (6) a 
bath and shave, (c) an enormous 
meal, (d) news, (e) orders, (f) bed, 
and in that sequence, please.” 

““My dear old boy, that’s easy. 
I’ve finished till midnight, and am 
just going to indulge in (a), (6), 
and (c) myself. Have you got any 
troops with you ?” 

“Only my driver and a D.R. 
Both are pretty cooked.” 


“ Right-o. Sergeant Roberts, 
telephone through to the Attached 
Section to fix up Captain Carr’s 
men. Say they won’t be wanted 
again to-night. Come on, James,” 

We left the cellar and mounted 
to the Mess on the first floor. 
Thirst temporarily quenched, we 
went to his quarters to continue 
my programme. While we changed 
John told me something of what 
had happened since the Boche 
broke through the French at Sedan. 
I said that the B.E.F. all thought 
that with Weygand’s arrival the 
French would counter-attack to 
close the gap and restore the situa- 
tion. John soon disillusioned me. 

“Has a counter-attack closed 
the gap? No d—d fear! There 
hasn’t been a counter-attack ; there 
isn’t going to be a counter-attack, 
though we were ready to do our 
share had a proper plan been 
formulated. No, James, my boy. 
All that has happened is that the 
French have lost a spot Army 
Commander called Giraud, and 
his Army is in full retreat on the 
Aisne. And since the day before 
yesterday the Boche have been 
pouring more and more mechanised 
divisions through the gap.” 

“Good heavens! What direc- 
tion is he taking? And what 
about our L. of C. ?”’ I gasped. 

“Exactly! Whet about our 
L. of C. 2? And what is being done 
about it? That is what we want 
to know, and what G.Q.G. won't 
tell us. They keep coughing up 
vague generalities, but nothing 
definite. The only thing they are 
thinking about is Paris, and our 
L. of C. is a very secondary con- 
sideration to that. As you know, 
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such a situation was never visual- 
ised, and, God knows, we’ve no 
troops to protect the L. of C. 
against Panzer divisions.” 

Dinner was &@ sumptuous repast, 
suitably ‘liquidated’ by a bottle 
of the best. We then returned to 
the office to find out about myself. 
This was equally satisfactory. I 
was told to go to bed and sleep, 
and that I would not move until 
the next morning. I did not—not 
a limb until John’s batman brought 
me a cup of tea at 6.30. 

John came in shortly afterwards. 
“Shake a leg, James, my boy,” 
was his cheerful greeting. ‘“* You’re 
going for another nice country 
drive today.’’ He continued as we 
shaved. ‘“‘The Boche have been 
in Amiens since three o'clock 
yesterday afternoon. There was 
no one to stop them, so we can 
only hope that our huge dumps 
will do what the French couldn't, 
or wouldn’t do, and hold them 
up even for a while. An Ordnance 
colonel got through somehow 
during the night, and he says that 
they were looting good and hearty 
before he left. It looks as if they 
are going north for the Channel 
ports, and will take on Paris 
later. The French are said to be 
going to try and stand on the 
Somme, and, would you believe 
it, James, they say they are going 
to defend in depth! Ain’t it a 
brilliant and novel idea? We are 
going to try and scrape up some- 
one to help Abbeville way. There’s 
your objective, my boy. You 
have got to make Abbeville, cross 
the Somme, and report to H.Q. 
Armoured Corps as quick as you 
can. Yes—hush, not a word! 
We’ve actually got a bit of one, 
just arrived.” 

Before I left the G.S.O.1. asked 
me how long I thought it would 
take me to reach the Somme. 

“Three or four hours, sir; less 
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if I'm lucky,” I answered. As 
will be seen, I was optimistic. 

I went over our route with 
Baxter, my driver, and Bennett, 
the D.R. As Boche might be 
coming north from Amiens we 
would also keep rather north, 
though it wasfarther. The trouble, 
as in Belgium, was going to be 
refugees, and we must avoid main 
roads if possible. We left G.HLQ. 
at nine-thirty. The news about the 
fall of Amiens had reached Haze- 
brooke, which was in a turmoil, 
with evacuation starting. We 
avoided the worst crowd by a 
detour, but were soon bogged on 
the Route Nationale. We had to 
follow this for five miles. 

Much has been written describing 
the flight of civilian refugees in 
France and Belgium at this time 
and later, and of the prevailing 
hopeless and appalling confusion. 
I could not help recalling exercises 
at the Staff College a few years 
before. In the few schemes in- 
volving a withdrawal which we 
did, some consideration, rather 
sketchy and wholly academic, had 
been devoted to traffic control and 
stragglers’ posts ; civilian refugees, 
if mentioned, had always been 
treated in the vaguest manner and 
usually conveniently side-tracked. 
And yet, for the Allies, except for 
Palestine in 1918, the only real 
lessons in mobile warfare in 1914-18 
had been withdrawal, not advance. 
As instances—the retreat from 
Mons and the French frontiers to 
the Marne in 1914 ; the withdrawal 
of the Serbian Army in 1915; the 
Italian retreat from Caporetto in 
1917 ; and our own retirements in 
France in 1918. The flight of 
civilians had not been on the same 
scale as in 1940, but the lessons 
were there for the learning. How 
much consideration had been given 
to the problem since we had landed 
in France nine months before ? 
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At long last we reached the cross- 
roads and turned off northwards. 
It had taken an hour to cover six 
miles. The new road had a bad 
surface, but was clear of the 
madding crowd and free of dust, 
and we made good progress. In 
the smiling countryside and bright 
sunlight it was hard to realise 
that there was a war on. It was 
open agricultural land with streams 
and copses. The crops were well 
advanced and the orchards in full 
leaf. Farmers with Percheron 
horses, and villages and townships 
with bright gaudy villas, gave no 
indication of the hideous holocaust 
of war, now so near. After one 
and a half hours we had to join 
the main road again to get through 
St Omer. It was even worse than 
Hazebrooke ; for there had been an 
air raid during the morning, and 
the inhabitants were fleeing en 
masse. It took us an hour to 
get through the town, and the 
road to the west of it was even 
worse. We must get off it at any 
cost or we would not reach Abbe- 
ville before dark. 

The only possibility was a detour 
to the south. During a long halt 
due to an overturned lorry, I sent 
Bennett to reconnoitre what was 
little more than a depression 
between banks. He reported that 
he had found old cart ruts, but 
that there was no sign of a road 
or houses. Well, better this vague 
chance than continuing in the mael- 
strom on the road. I told Baxter 
to turn off and follow Bennett. 

It was little better than going 
straight across country, but at 
least we were by ourselves. We 
had one long delay when we were 
badly bogged in an innocent-looking 
bottom. The surface was appal- 
ling, and we were going too much 
south and away from the river ; 
but we could not leave the apology 
for a track as the country on both 


sides was water-logged. However, 
after three or four miles, we sud. 
denly came on 4 passable un. 
metalled road leading west. We 
followed it at good speed, with 
Bennett about one hundred yards 
ahead. Suddenly he stopped and 
peered intently southwards. As 
we reached him I asked him what 
he saw. “ Aircraft, sir—Jerries, I 
suppose,” he replied, pointing to 
his left. Through my glasses I 
made out several machines about 
three miles away flying north-west. 
They were certainly Boche, and 
equally certainly going for Abbe- 
ville, now about twenty-five miles 
away. Well, that solved one 
problem for us. We should have to 
cross the Sornme somewhere else. 
I could not say if enemy troops 
had reached Abbeville, but it 
seemed certain that they would 
do so before we did. We must 
go to the north of the town obvi- 
ously. We studied the map, and 
found that there was one other 
bridge at a place called Petit Port, 
five miles farther down-stream. 
Here the Somme widened into an 
estuary, and there might be boats 
too: I decided to go straight for 
the bridge. Getting there was 
going to be the trouble, for we 
should have to cross the refugee 
stream. But luck was with us. 
We reached the main road shortly 
after the Boche had bombed it and 
scattered, temporarily, the seething 
mass. We thus got over without 
any delay at all. Thereafter it 
was easy going to Petit Port. 

This proved to be a small town- 
ship, and there was a lot of excite: 
ment, but no sign of the enemy. 
The road to the bridge ran along 
the northern edge, and beyond it 
were only scattered houses and 
fields; the bulk of the town was 
to the south along the river bank. 
There was little traffic as we drove 
up on to the bridge, which was an 
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jron suspension contraption, just 
admitting of two-way movement. 
There was, however, a large touring 
car halted right in the middle, 
which completely blocked progress 
either way. Bennett and I both 
honked our Klaxon horns loud 
and long. The result was sur- 
prising. Instead of a French owner 
coming to explain, two Boche 
soldiers looked round the sides of 
the car and signalled rapidly 
farther down the bridge. 

I yelled to Bennett to turn and 
get back, and, jamming the gear 
into reverse, stamped on the 
accelerator just as several Boche 
with Tommy-guns appeared round 
the car. There was a storm of 
bulletsas Bennett turned his motor- 
cycle and we started to move. 
He got the full brunt and was 
killed instantly; but several also 
hit our radiator and smashed the 
windscreen. We had just reached 
the abutment when a second volley 
hit us squarely. Both front tyres 
exploded and the engine stopped ; 
the truck was slewed round from 
the impact and jammed across the 
entrance to the bridge. This gave 
us momentary cover. 

“Jump for it. Go for those 
cottages!” I yelled to Baxter, who 
was crouching down in his seat. 

We tumbled out and legged it 
for all we were worth. There was 
another volley, but we were partly 
masked by the truck. There was 
a slight dip at the edge of the 
abutment which afforded us par- 
tial cover, as did a heap of manure, 
@ cart, and a fence when we ap- 
proached the cottages. There was 
& group of four on the edge of a 
copse which would give us sanct- 
uary. I glanced back and saw 
we were forty yards clear, and the 
Boche were hampered by having 
to climb over and round the truck. 
Fortunately also loot tempted 
them, for my glasses, pistol, and 
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valise were there for the taking. 
We had one more spray of bullets 
from the Tommy-guns before we 
reached the cover of the cottages 
untouched. We then plunged 
into a mass of brambles which 
formed the undergrowth of the 
copse, and was almost impassable. 
Gasping for breath we sank down 
near the middle. It was over an 
acre in extent, and with this under- 
growth, and darkness coming on 
in less than an hour, I thought it 
unlikely that the Boche would 
search it. They obviously be- 
longed to a light advanced detach- 
ment sent forward to secure the 
bridge. 

We now had to make a new 
plan. Unfortunately my map was 
in the truck and gone for ever, as 
were our equipment and bedding. 
Poor Bennett had had a second 
map too. The Boche, having cut 
our main L. of C. and the Calais- 
Paris railway at Amiens, were 
obviously going for the Channel 
ports. The river ran roughly 
parallel to the main road and 
railway, and, if bridgeheads were 
secured at the crossings, would 
protect their left flank. There 
might be a few French Territorials 
guarding bridges, stations, and 
other key points, but I could not 
think of any other opposition the 
enemy might meet. After the 
drive to Amiens I thought it un- 
likely that they would move till 
next day, when their flank would 
be secure up to the sea. 

We must therefore reconnoitre 
for a ferry or boat and get across 
tonight if possible. We would 
have to swim if necessary. But 
here I struck a snag: Baxter could 
not swim a yard. In discussing 
our plan we decided on one 
thing. If by any mischance, or for 
any reason, we were separated, 
each of us would carry on solo 
and not worry about the other. 

H 
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The moon was on the wane and 
would not rise until about eleven 
o'clock. The sky was clear, but 
it was very dark. We left the 
copse by its northern side at nine- 
thirty and struck straight across 
country; this was open, slightly 
undulating plough land. The river 
was about three hundred yards to 
our left, and the visibility nil. In 
view of the danger of possible, 
but improbable, enemy patrols I 
decided not to approach the bank 
for at least a mile from the bridge. 
But we were forced to do so 
sooner; for, after a few hundred 
yards, we found a canal running 
right across our front, and we 
had to follow it down to the 
lock gate.to get across. Thereafter 
we followed the river bank. It 
was heavy going; deep sand, 
very uneven, with large tufts of 
coarse grass. The river was a 
black void to our left, and the 
faint starlight showed a strong 
flood running and gurgling right 
under the shelving bank below us. 
After two miles’ struggling, with 
frequent tosses, I called a halt 
until the moon rose. We were 
exhausting ourselves to no pur- 
pose. As soon as it got up things 
were easier; at least we could 
distinguish levels and avoid falls. 
The river was a sheet of water 
with a strong current, and more 
than half a mile broad. At high 
tide swimming was out of the 
question anyhow. We struggled 
on, getting more and more done, 
with our fatigue now aggravated 
by hunger and thirst, until at 
2 a.M. we reached a tiny hamlet 
right on the bank.. I could see 
no boats, but here at least we 
should get food and information. 

We were soon disillusioned. We 
failed to get any answer from 
the first three houses we tried, and 
the fourth produced a surly brute 
whose answer to my “ Réfugiés 
Anglais” was a string of oaths 





and a shot-gun. Worse still, he 
alarmed the other inhabitants 
by his shouting, and ruined any 
chance of a friendly reception, 
While I admit it was an unusual 
hour for a call, our first contact 
with our ‘friendly’ French Allies 
was not encouraging. Well, any. 
how, there had been no boat. 

We plodded on, tired and dis- 
pirited, and beyond the hamlet 
saw a large isolated farm. Here 
we had better luck. An old man 
with a refined voice inspected us 
from a top window, and then came 
down for a closer look. He then 
opened the door and let us in to 
a large kitchen. Completely fagged 
out we sank on to a bench, and all 
I could say was ‘‘ Beaucoup faim— 
soif.” Thank God, the old man 
was a winner. He called to his 
wife, a sweet little white-haired 
woman with a wizened brown face 
like an apple, to come down, and 
together they busied themselves 
to feed us. 

In a remarkably short time we 
were wolfing down great crusts 
of bread, with butter, cheese, and 
sausage, washed down with steam- 
ing bowls of coffee. It was now 
4 aM., and it would start to get 
light in an hour. I hastily ex- 
plained our plight, and emphasised 
that the Boche would arrive soon 
after daylight. Was there a boat 
or ferry nearby? The answer 
was no. The nearest was at the 
mouth of the estuary several 
kilometres farther on. But we 
need not bother. After we had 
slept, Jules, the farm-hand, would 
take us in a cart tomorrow morm- 
ing. I again urged the imminence 
of the enemy’s approach. Would 
he hide us? Certainly ; we could 
get into the hay in his large barn, 
where, he thought, we should be 
safe even if the enemy occupied 
the farm. Taking some of the 
victuals in case of emergency, in 
five minutes we were asleep in a 
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huge pile of soft scented hay piled 
nearly to the roof. 

I was woken by our host calling 
out that enemy cyclists were 
coming along the main road. It 
was just 11 a.m. After a hasty 
glance round in daylight, I de- 
cided that we could safely stay, 
even if they occupied the farm. 
The hay was an almost perfect 
sanctuary, with plenty more space 
in the big barn. We accompanied 
our host to an upper window in 
the front of the farm, from which 
there was an excellent view over 
the road and railway for nearly 
two miles. 

A lot has been said and written, 
and even more imagined, about 
the Boche tactics and formations 
with their mechanised troops. We 
now saw them in practice. Though 
they were unopposed, no precau- 
tions were relaxed, and for perfect 
mutual co-operation between arms 
it was an education to watch them. 
First came _ close-reconnaissance 
aircraft, doubtless in immediate 
touch with dive-bombers farther 
back, ready for immediate action. 
Then motor-cycle machine-guns 
advancing by long bounds at 
high speed to seize tactical points ; 
these were closely supported by 
light tanks and field artillery, 
both on and off the road. 
Then the monster heavy tanks, 
themselves armed with field-guns, 
and accompanied by medium artil- 
lery. Finally came motorised in- 
fantry for consolidation. It was 
both terrifying and inspiring to 
watch. We were so interested 
that we missed seeing an armoured 
car and two lorries full of infantry 
turn down the road to the farm. 
We had to rush to the barn, and 
concealed ourselves just in time. 
Had they come to stay? Un- 
fortunately, yes. 

We now heard, rather than saw, 
typical Boche manners in demand- 
ing billets. Our aged host was 
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knocked nearly senseless with a 
rifle-butt for hesitation in answer- 
ing a question which he scarcely 
understood. Within half an hour, 
except for horses and cows, there 
was no live stock left. A fine 
litter of sucking pigs, ducks, fowls, 
and rabbits were all seized and 
slaughtered for the pot. And one 
could be sure that no compensa- 
tion was paid. There was no 
attempt at hygiene or sanitation 
by digging latrines, sullage, and 
refuse pits, and in no time the 
whole place was in an indescribable 
state of filth. Here was an exhibi- 
tion of Boche culture which had 
made their name stink twenty-five 
years before with the former 
generation. The new age was true 
to type. 

Sentries were posted, and the 
men doffed their equipment and 
sat about awaiting food. How 
long were they staying? The 
answer came at about 4.30 p.m. 
A D.R. arrived and gabbled a 
string of orders to the lieutenant 
in charge ; and within ten minutes 
the troop had departed. But they 
were returning. The sentries, and 
an N.C.O. with reliefs, were left 
behind. The former vigilance, 
however, soon relaxed when the 
N.C.O. and reliefs disappeared 
indoors and left the sentries alone. 
In a short time we got a chance to 
dodge between the sheds when 
their backs were turned, and we 
were immediately under cover in a 
field of wheat masked from them 
by a hayrick. It had been too easy. 

And what now? The only 
ferry, Port A., was several miles 
on, and we obviously must wait 
for darkness. Cross-country move- 
ment would be almost impossible 
till the moon rose, and we could 
not take the main road or river 
bank. I decided that we would 
use the latier as a guide, and 
move sufficiently far inland of it 
to avoid a skyline or possible 
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patrols. We did this and were 
properly had. When the moon 
rose I mounted the bank to re- 
connoitre. To my horror, in 
place of a wide estuary I found a 
narrow muddy creek. Goodness 
knows when we had struck this, 
or for how many miles we had 
followed it. Anyhow, I refused to 
retrace our steps. We crossed it, 
Baxter nearly getting bogged com- 
pletely in the process, and struck 
off in what I imagined was the 
direction of the river. We had 
gone about a mile when suddenly 
we seemed to be surrounded 
by Boche. There were several 
bivouac fires and scraps of con- 
versation in all directions. This 
was not good enough and we 
must hide. A large wood to our 
left was the obvious place, and, 
taking advantage of a cloud over 
the moon, we slipped into it and 
made for the middle. The trees 
were widely spaced and there was 
little undergrowth. At once I 
had the uncanny feeling that we 
were not alone. We sat down and 
awaited the reappearance of the 
moon, when I found that my 
instinct had been right. On three 
sides of us were large, dim, ghostly 
shapes scattered among the trees, 
and dappled by flickering light 
and shadow. My God! We were 
in a Boche tank park, and monsters 
at that. The whole wood seemed 
to be full of them. And then I 
realised we were in luck. In what 
safer place could we hide, and who 
would look for fugitives under- 
neath tanks? They were pretty 
certain not to move until after 
daylight too. Thanking the Fates, 
we were soon stretched out com- 
fortably under a monster in a bevy 
of about ten. We arranged to take 
two-hour watches, and in five 
minutes I was asleep. 

Baxter woke me at three o’clock. 
I soon spotted the approximate 
positions of the sentries, and found 


that the crews’ bivouac was at t’e 
far end of the wood. This was 
important, as we must get away 
before daylight. I had found a 
water-bottle and a haversack with 
iron rations in it. This would keep 
us going next day. At 4.45 I woke 
Baxter, and well before the first 
streaks of dawn we were safe in 
the middle of growing corn nearly 
a mile from the tank park. Better 
still, with the first visibility, we 
found a large hayrick a short 
distance farther on. Here was 
adequate safety and an excellent 
viewpoint. 

We stayed here all day and 
watched masses of Boche A.F.V.’s 
and lorries passing ceaselessly. I 
reckoned that, in two days, 
four mechanised divisions had 
passed us; also supply and main- 
tenance columns. With what were 
we going to mect these to defend 
the Channel ports? With our 
L. of C. cut, what was happening 
to the B.E.F. and Allied forces in 
Belgium? Naturally any idea of 
evacuation by sea never entered 
my head. But our own affairs 
were more urgent. Although we 
should have fewer hours of move- 
ment I decided to wait till the 
moon rose. We were lost owing 
to the error last night, and had no 
idea how far it was to Port A. 
The main road which had been 
roughly parallel to the estuary 
would give us a guide. 

The moon rose at 1 a.M., and 
we set off. To avoid the occa- 
sional traffic we kept about a 
hundred yards away from the main 
road. I looked anxiously for a 
side turning to the left which 
might lead to Port A., but we 
found none. About 4.30 a.m. we 
came to a small township through 
which the main road ran. It would 
have been folly to enter it, so we 
skirted round it to our left, look- 
ing for outlying houses when it 
got light. We found several, and 
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waited for dawn before we ap- 
proached them. About six, a man 
appeared in one of the small 
gardens, and, seeing no Boche 
about, we cautiously walked up 
to him. He was a sly-looking 
peasant, whom I disliked and 
distrusted at sight. However, we 
could not start house-hunting in 
daylight. He seemed reluctant to 
help us until I produced a fifty- 
franc note, when his attitude 
changed at once. Still with rather 
bad grace he led the way into the 
cottage and produced some in- 
different food. He would not 
talk or answer any questions, and, 
when we had finished the food, 
showed us a back bedroom, where 
he said we could stay for the day. 
Pressed, he produced some more 
bread and cheese, for which he 
demanded further payment. He 
was a nasty type and his looks did 
not belie him. He then left us 
and locked the door behind him. 
I did not like it at all, but could 
not see what else we could do. 
The only answer was sleep. 

We were awakened by heavy 
tramping of nailed boots, and the 
door was flung open by our charm- 
ing host with the remark, “ Voila, 
messieurs.”” With him were a 
Boche N.C.O. and three armed 
soldiers. Two men approached 
and seized our arms, and the N.C.O. 
signed to them to follow him. 
Our host went ahead with an oily 
smile. Doubtless he had been 
promised a handsome reward. He 
got it! I weigh just under fifteen 
stone, and as we passed him at the 
cottage gate I side-stepped my 
escort and gave him my right 
with all my weight and strength 
on the point of the chin. He will 
remember his treachery. I hope 
and think that I broke his jaw. 
My arms were again seized and 
I got a rifle-butt in the back: 
resistance was useless. 

We were marched into the town, 
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and caused some excitement to 
the townsfolk as we were taken 
into the Mairie in the market 
square. After an hour’s wait in 
a dingy office we were led 
before a seedy-looking liettenant 
who wore pince-nez. He fired 
a string of questions at us, but I 
merely smiled and shook my head. 
This made him furious. He then 
barked ‘‘ Parole”’ several times, but 
I shook my head even more 
vigorously. Turning to the N.C.O., 
he gave a lengthy order. He and 
one of the soldiers took me by the 
arms and led me out towards the 
back of the house. The other two 
took Baxter through the front 
door. My parting remark to him 
of “ Bye-bye; thumbs up, lad,” 
produced an oath from the N.C.O., 
with a slog in the mouth for me. 
Oh, how I longed to retaliate, as 
with Alphonse at the cottage, but 
@ prod with a bayonet counselled 
discretion. I was taken into a 
dark, empty outhouse in a yard 
at the back, and the door was 
slammed and locked on me. I 
then heard the soldier posted as a 
sentry. The only light came from 
cracks in the door and in a barred, 
shuttered window, about two foot 
square, in the wall opposite. This, 
I guessed, gave on to the street. 
I sat down on the floor plunged in 
thought. What would they do 
with us ? I guessed we should be 
sent down to Abbeville or Amiens 
in a returning convoy, probably 
that night. I wondered what 
they had done with Baxter, and 
thought that he was probably in 
the H.Q. guard-room. 

Well, it was each for himself 
now, though any chance of escape 
seemed pretty remote. About 
8 P.M. @ man brought in a bowl 
of soup and bread, with a truss 
of straw and a blanket. I asked 
him in both French and English 
if I was to remain for the night. 
His only reply was “ Verstehe sie 
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nicht.” I ate the food, and was 
lying back dozing on the straw 
when suddenly I was keyed up to 
fever pitch. There was a gentle 


tapping on the window shutter,. 


and a voice whispered, “‘ Anglais.” 
I tapped back and answered, “‘ Qui 
est ce?”? The answer was, “‘ Cama- 
rade — courage — attendez.”” Was 
there a chance of rescue? I 
worked furiously at the iron 
bars and managed to free and 
bend back two ends. But there 
were four, and they would have 
to be cleared right away if my 
large body was to get through. 
Even then it would be a tight fit. 

Nothing happened for some time, 
and then the shutter was cautiously 
opened. It was pitch dark. The 
man started to work quietly on 
the sockets of the bars, and I 
helped all I could. After what 
seemed hours we got them free, 
and with a stupendous effort, in 
which I tore my battle-dress badly, 
I climbed through. My arm was 
seized, and I was helped to my 
feet and hurried down the street. 
The man whispered ‘“ Silence,” 
and led me quickly round several 
corners through mean narrow 
streets to a small house in a 
back row. He opened the door 
and we entered a dingy kitchen. 
Then he locked the door, and, to 
my intense embarrassment, turned 
and kissed me heartily. He gave 
me his name as M. and waved 
aside my laboured attempts to 
thank him, saying my rescue had 
been comparatively easy. As soon 
as he knew that I had been con- 
fined in that particular outhouse 
which gave on to a quiet street, the 
time and darkness available had 
been the chief factors. The owner 
of the house, a small dark man 
who looked like a miner, then led 
the way to a cellar which obviously 
had been for me. There 
were straw and blankets, plentiful 
food, and a candle. 


Here I was to stay the night 
and following day, and not to 
come out under any circumstances. 
My rescuer would come as soon as 
he could the following night. With 
a final handshake (no further 
kissing, thank heaven !) they left 
me. Except that the owner 
brought me food, I was undis- 
turbed all the next day. With a 
needle, cotton, and brush I tried 
to renovate my battle-dress. [ 
heard a house-to-house search- 
party questioning the inhabitants, 
but my host apparently satisfied 
them. 

M. came again soon after dark. 
He told me of the Boche reaction 
to my escape, and that the town 
was to be fined fifty thousand 
francs if I was not recaptured. 
This, I thought, was valuing me 
at rather a high figure. He knew 
nothing about Baxter, but thought 
he wasin some guard-room. Heavy 
columns of the enemy had passed 
through all day, and it was 
rumoured that Boulogne had 
fallen. The number of enemy in 
the town, which was called St J., 
was small, not more than the 
equivalent of a company. He 
agreed that I must try and reach 
Port A. that night, but it was 
twenty kilometres distant, and he 
did not know if any enemy had 
gone there. He thought it likely 
that the river mouth would be 
watched. 

M. gave me the name of a man to 
look out for at Port A., and then 
told me to get going. The owner 
of the house refused a hundred- 
franc note which I tried to induce 
him to accept, and, after renewed 
handshakes, M. showed me the 
road, and we parted. I had met 
different types of our French 
allies in St J. I earnestly prayed 
that Alphonse was nursing 4 
broken jaw. 

With a pang of regret at leaving 
Baxter behind, I followed the 
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road to Port A., warily to start 
with for fear of Boche piquets ; 
but once the moon rose I 
stepped out. The last few miles 
to my destination were enlivened 
by the sound of waves breaking 
on shingle. Near the village 
I lay up to await daylight. It 
would be too silly to get taken 
again if there were Boche there. 
It was just as well I did, for the 
first thing I saw in the village 
street was an armoured car. It 
was luck to see it so soon, as it 
showed that there would be patrols 
up-stream also. I thought that 
the seaward side would be clear. 
The village was very small and 
ran right up the estuary, but 
to my surprise no boats were to 
be seen. There were some low 
sandhills near the beach, otherwise 
the country was flat and open. I 
must find cover before people 
started moving:about. There was 
a broken-down cottage about one 
thousand yards to seaward of the 
village which seemed ideal. I 
made a wide detour and reached 
it safely. What was better still, 
I saw from it a small hut with a 
wisp of smoke at the chimney, 
half a mile farther on. Here I 
found an old fisherman preparing 
coffee. Despite my bedraggled 
appearance he seemed easily satis- 
fied that I was English, and invited 
me to share his breakfast. He 
told me that the Boche had arrived 
the previous afternoon. The vil- 
lage had had warning, and most 
of the families had fled to T. on 
the coast beyond the estuary ; 
his own wife, daughter, and three 
grandchildren had taken his boat. 
This accounted for the complete 
absence of craft which I had 
noticed. He assured me that not 
even a dinghy had been left. 
He knew little about the war, but 
all about the estuary and its tides, 
currents, banks, and shoals. He 
told me that the best time for me 
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to swim over would be just as the 
ebb-tide turned, about four o’clock 
the next morning. Moonlight 
would show me the banks and 
channels, and it would be too 
risky that afternoon. He said 
that he would make me a cork life- 
belt and an oilskin cover for my 
clothes. We would study the 
estuary at low tide during the 
afternoon. Fortunately it was the 
neap tide, and the banks and 
shoals would be clearer and the 
currents not so strong. I slept 
till about three, and then had a 
most lucid lecture from the old 
fisherman as the banks gradually 
appeared with the receding tide. 
His description of quicksands, 
which would be invisible during 
my effort, was rather too graphic. 

It was nearly two miles across, 
and, with the currents and muddy 
banks, all my strength would be 
needed. I therefore rested until 
it was time to go. The cork life- 
belt fitted me well, and the oil- 
skin, strapped under my chin, 
would keep my clothes and boots 
dry. For these he reluctantly 
took a hundred-franc note. <A 
last farewell and parting good 
wishes, and I waded into the water 
at exactly 4.15. It was calm, 
with a bright moon. ’ 

The beginning part was easy, 
and I was able to walk, only waist 
deep, for nearly a quarter of a 
mile. A long easy swim with 
practically no current brought 
me to a large bank, not quite half- 
way across. Here I had a good 
rest; for the second half was 
the difficult portion, and would tax 
my strength. The next channel 
gave me an indication of what was: 
coming. There was a swift under- 
water current, which carried me 
more than a quarter of a mile 
seawards, and then half this dis- 
tance back again, before the next 
shoal was reached. Here there 
was deep soft mud, so I paddled 
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round and avoided it. It was 
another three to four hundred 
yards to the next bank, but not 
too difficult, and I took it gently. 
After another rest I now reached 
what the fisherman had warned me 
was the worst channel of the lot, 
and a pole marked its edge. It was 
about five hundred yards broad, 
with a fierce current, and I could 
only drift about three hundred if 
I was not to miss the next bank 
and get swept right out to sea. 
My cork belt, though of tremendous 
value in conserving my strength, 
hampered me when making a 
special effort, as did my top- 
heavy clothes bundle strapped 
under my chin. But I was 
still quite fresh, and further 
waiting would make the difficulties 
seem worse in anticipation. With 
@ brief prayer I plunged in. It 
was a tough job, and only man- 
aged with the barest margin in 
hand. Exhausted, I staggered 
through the knee-deep shallows 
at the seaward end of the bank, 
and fell prone on the sand. A 
long rest, and I went on. After 
two more difficult bits, it was an 
easy long paddle to the far shore, 
and in ten minutes I was in ‘ Un- 
occupied France.’ Little did I 
realise how soon this title was to 
assume a potent significance. I 
lay stretched full length on the 
soft warm sand as daylight gradu- 
ally increased to full visibility, and 
then dressed and ate some bread 
and cheese. By the time I was 
ready to move the flood-tide had 
eovered the banks, and I could only 
see two miles of unbrokensea-water. 
But the fisherman’s hut stood out 
clearly, and I waved my hand to 
it as I turned to go inland. 
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There is little more to tell. 
Partly on foot and partly by 
country cart I reached T. before 
mid-day ; thence I got a lift on a 
lorry to Dieppe and reported to 
H.Q. Sub-Base in the afternoon. 
The place had been bombed twice, 
and, following the fall of Boulogne 
and Calais, some measure of evacu- 
ation, chiefly of hospitals, had 
started. Little did we then know 
how soon the next blow was to 
fall, and that it was to result in 
the capitulation of France. 

A bumper dinner, which de- 
veloped into a mild debauch, 
celebrated my return to freedom. 
Not the least enjoyable part of / 
the evening was “Paradise Re; 
gained” between sheets and fh — 
pyjamas. At 12.30 the next day I 
stepped out on to the macadam 
runway at Croydon Airport. 
Events, which may be described 
by history as decisive, occurred 
in the three weeks following my 
return to England. Many British 
officers and men have escaped 
from Boche prison camps, and 
have travelled hundred of miles 
through enemy occupied territory,’ 
eventually to get home via Spain 
or Portugal. Compared with their 
experiences my journey was, 
despite some hectic moments, a 
picnic. Two months after my 
return to England I was thankful 
to read the following in a Casualty 
List :— 


** Previously reported ‘ Missing, 
believed Prisoner of War,’ now 
reported ‘ Returned to Duty ’— 
No. 2546128 Baxter, L/Cpl. G. H.., 

R.A.S8.C.”’ 


I look forward to our next meeting. 





Printed in Great Britain by 
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